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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS _______ 

Sydney Angle's hooks include Spectacle, Pageantry and Early Tudor Politics, 1969, and TheCrenr 
Tournament Roll of Westminster, 1968. 

Tim Armstrong is n led urer in English at University College London. 

Antony Bccvor’s most recent novel is The Faustian Pact, 1985. 

Chloc Chard's critical edition of Ihe gothic novel The Romance of the Forest, by Ann Radcliffc, was published 
Iasi year. She is a lecturer in the History of Art at Wimbledon School or Art and Goldsmiths’ College, 
University of London. 

John Clutc's novel. The Disinheriting Party, was published in 1977. 

David Coward's study of Marguerite Duras's Moderate Cantabile was published in 1 981 . He is a lecturer® 
French at the University of Leeds. 

Nicholas Cronk is a Fellow of St Edmund Hnil, Oxford. 

Malcolm Deas iso Fellow or St Antony's College. Oxford. 

Richard Dormont is the art critic of the Daily Telegraph. He wrote the cninlogueor British Painting In the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1986. 

Brian Fothergill's most recent book \&The Strawberry Hill Set: Horace Walpole and his circle, 1983. 

Colin Greenland's latest novel. The Hour of the Thin Ox, was published in March. 

Richard llnrrls covered Asian affairs for The Times from 1950 to 1983. 

Michael Hoftnann's most recent collection of poems. Acrimony, was published last year. 

Roger Kimball is n regular contributor to the New Criterion and Arcfiiteciurnf Record. 

Rhodn Koenig is Literary Editor of New York magazine. 

I .achlon Mackinnon's poems appeared in New Chatto Poets, 1986. 

John Mole's novel The Monogamist was published last yean and his most recent collection ofpoems, tfomhj, 
uppenred earlier this year. 

David Nokes's Jonathan Swift: A hypocrite reversed was awarded the James Tail Black Memorial Prize for lb: 
best biographical work published m 1985. 

Tlmulhy O'Rlordan is Professor of Environmental Sciences at the University of Eost Anglia. He recently 
served on the Countryside Commission's Countryside Policy Review Panel. 

John Rmmrtcn is u Render itv Modern History at Queen Mary College , University of London. His books 
include Real Old Tory Politics: The political diaries of Robert Sanders, Lord Bayford 19/0-1935, published in 

m\. 

Mark Ridley's most recent books are Evolution and Classification: The reformation of cladism and Animal 
Behaviour , Doth published last year. 

Josh Rubios is the nuthor-compo&e r of flrowrutonf ,1984 winner of the Richard Rodgers Production Award, 
nml u frequent contributor to the New York Review of Books. 

Sir Slevcn Rundown's books Include Byzantine Style and Civilization, 1975, and Mlstra, 1980. 

Alan Ryan’s hooks include Property and Political Theory, 1 984. He is a Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
LornaSage is a lecturer in English and American Studies at the University of East Anglia. 

Thomas A. Scbeok is a Professor at the Research Center for Language and Semiotic Studies, Indiana 
University. His most recent book is Contributions to the Doctrine ofSigns, 1986. 

Jeremy Swift is a Research Fellow at the Institute of Development Studies, University of Sussex. He has 
worked in the Sudan on famineprcvention. 

John Taylor has translated several contemporary Greek authors into English. 

Alan Walker Is a Professor of Music at McMaster University in Ontario, and author or Franz Liszt, Volume 
One: The virtuoso years, IBI 1-1847, published in 1983. 

H. R. Woudhuysen is n lecturer in English at University College London, 
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The stirring of black America 


Geor ge M. Fredrickson 

DA VIDJ. GARROW 

Bearing the Cross: Martin Luther King, Jr, and 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
800pp. New York: Morrow. $19.95. 

068804794 7 
adamfairclough 

To Redeem the Soul of America: The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference and Martin 
Luther King, Jr 

504pp. Athens: University of Georgia Press. 
$35 (paperback, $17.95). 

0820308986 


Now that the American civil rights movement c 
of the 1950s and 60s has become the object of i: 
intense and sophisticated historical investiga- i 
lion, a plethora of new information is coming \ 
to light on how the leadership made Its deci- t 
slons nnd conducted its campaigns. We in fact c 
already know more about what the participants s 
in this struggle said and did behind closed t 
doors than we are ever likely to learn about the ( 
inner workings of earlier social reform move- \ 
ments in American history. The abolitionists, 1 
woman's suffragists and prohibitionists - to 
take three prominent crusades of the past - did 
not tell their stories to skilled interviewers with 
tape recorders and certainly were not kept 
under close surveillance by the FBI. But oral 
testimony and verbatim reports of private con- 
versations, like other kinds of historical source 
material, do not speak for themselves; they 
have to be selected, organized and evaluated. 

The most interesting and significant questions 
are not directly answered by such “facts”; they 
become resolvable in satisfying ways only 
when the historian is able to work his in- 
formation into larger patterns of meaning. 

As interpretation proceeds, differences of 
opinion emerge and certain “issues” are de- 
fined that stimulate further inquiry and new 
interpretations. 

Seen from this vantage-point, civil rights his- 
tory is in a very early stage of development. 
The fundamental question of causation - what 
preconditions and precipitating factors en- 
abled a mass protest movement against racial 
segregation to arise and achieve some dramatic 
successes at that particular moment in Amer- 
ican history - has scarcely been addressed in a 
systematic way. The paradoxical fact that a 
radical, if non-violent, protest movement 
brought significant social change at a time 
when the mood of the country was otherwise 
quite conservative has not been much re- 
marked upon or thought about. As a stimulus 
for discussion if nothing else, it would be useful 
if some brave historian of Marxist persuasion 
were to argue that the civil rights "revolution" 

- or at least the legislation that it produced - 
was at bottom a successful adjustment of 
American capitalism to immediate or potential 
threats to its hegemony. • 

If the biggest questions have not yet been 
posed, certain lesser issues are clearly on the 
agenda. One of these concerns the personal 
role and historical significance of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. There is no doubt that King 
was the single most important leader of the 
black freedom struggle. But how important 
was he In relation to other sources of strength 
and initiative within the movement? Clearly 
the popular notion, as reflected in the estab- 
lishment of King’* birthday as a national holi- 
day, is that King hw the movement, or as 
much of it as deserves to be commemorated. 
Few historians wop Id be prepared to reduce 
history, to biography In this simple fashion. But 
it is arguable Whether King's personal leader- 
ship was indispensable to the campaign against 
the Jim Crow laws (segregation in the Amer- 
ican South) or whether he served merely as the 
convenient and useful symbol, for a great stir- 
ring of black' America that could not have been 
denied even if hfe had never lived. Standing 
behind this,- of course,, is the perennial debale 
about the role of personality and individual 
.greatness hi history. The argument takes oo a 
distinctly modern forth, however, as the cur- 
- rent tendency of social historians to play down 
the role of “Elites" in favour of a populistic 
! , “history from the bottom up" collides with the 
Weberian view that individual ‘‘charisma" is a 
, i historical force in its own right. 

V. £>&Vid J. Garrbw’s book Bearing the Cross 
°hd AdamFajrclpugh's to Redeem the Soul of 


America tend to come down on opposite sides, 
or at least at different points on a spectrum of 
opinion about King's personal role. Both au- 
thors quote Ella Baker's well-known judgment 
that “the movement made Martin rather than 
Martin making the movement". Garrow en- 
dorses Baker's opinion without quiilification, 
calling it in his conclusion “the crucial point, 
the central fact of his life”. Fairdough, on (he 
other hand, seems to come to the conclusion 
that King made the movement - or at least his 
branch of it, the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference - at least as much as it made 
him; his unique qualities left their stamp, and if 
nothing else, he was the only black leader who 
could mediate effectively between two key loci 
of the movement's support, "the fundamental- 
ist culture of the Southern black church and the 
intellectual culture of the Northern white uni- 
versity". It is paradoxical that Garrow’s de- 
tailed “personal portrait” makes no substantial 
claim for King as an autonomous mover and 
shaker, while Fairdough, who is writing a his- 
tory of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, emphasizes King’s unique con- 
tribution and crucial role ns the organization's 
leader. The inversion of terms in the similar 


daily straightforward narrative history with 
little in the way of analysis or interpretation. 
When he wants to make a point, lie normally 
docs it indirectly, through his choice of quotes 
from King's associates or other contemporary 
observers. Despite - or perhaps because of - 
the way it piles up massive and sometimes 
apparently inconsequential detail, the book 
makes absorbing rending. Although its prose is 
only serviceable at best , it succeeds in drawing 
the render into the flow or events and con- 
veying a vivid sense of what King experienced, 
at ordinary as well as exceptional moments. 
One is impressed above all with how painful, 
difficult and dangerous it was to be in his posi- 
tion. 

One of Garrow 's central themes is that King 
did nut seek or welcome leadership in the 
movement. His involvement in the Albany. 
Georgia, protests of 1961-2 was, according to 
Garrow, “just like the Montgomery boycott, 
just like the Atlanta sit-ins, just like the Free- 
dom Rides. It was not nn involvement that 
Martin King hud sought nut, not a protest he 
hud instignlcd or planned, not un event that he 
was eager to lie involved in." What his role 
required, it scents from reading (iurrow, was 
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subtitles of the two books accurately reflects 
their differing priorities of coverage and focus, 
but does not prepare the reader for their subtle 
but significant disagreement on Kings func- 
tion and importance. 

David Garrow's Bearing the Cross is a 
monumental work of biographical scholarship, 
clearly the fullest record we possess - or are 
likely to possess for a long time - of ^Kmg s 
actions between the Montgomery bus boycott 
of 1955-6 and his assassination in Memphis in 
' 1968 It is not quite a definitive biography since 
it covers King’s early life in a relatively cursory 
way, treating it merely os the background to his 
career in the public eye. (An important study 
remains to be written of King's early years and 
the Influences that made him what he was in 
1955.) From the point when King was called on 
la lead Che campaign to desegregate public 
transportation in Montgomery, Alabama, 
-Garrow provides nn almrot^Uny-bHay 
account of what he did and said. We even find 
tout where he took his vacations and ( haiikstp 
the FBI) learn much about his remarkably ac- 
tive sex life. CAt a time when newspaper 
accounts of extramarital philandering .««*»«• 

ing the withdrawal of. American pniMttl 

candidates, readers, may be struck 
iriint exercised by. the P**» 

J. Edgar Hoover attempted to discredit King by 
providing the media with evidence of fes^dul- 
•; (tries, but for the most pnrt they refused to 
; , , jnakfr use of it,) Garrow s approach 


not so much a kind of generalship or strategic 
command, as a willingness to assume the bur- 
dens others placed on him and to a consider- 
able extent defined for him. Ganow’s descrip- 
tion of King’s activities makes hi? contribution 
appear more symbolic than instrumental: he 
represented the movement to the world, 
spending much off h|s lime on speaking and 
fund-raising tours, leaving to others the actual 
direction of SCLC. When the leadership was 
divided, he helped it to reach a decision, and at 
crucial moments took bold and dramatic ac- 
tions, like marching at the head of a protest 
demonstration.. inviting arrest. Bui one does 
not get the impression that he had much con- 
trol over his agenda, that he reflected deeply 
on alternative strategies (at least not until the 
period 1965-8, when the breukup of the civil 
rights ■ coalition forced ; him to some 
fundamental choice*) . or made many lonely, 

. ! independent decisions of great consequence. 

: King's role, as Garrow defines it, was never- 
theless an exceptionally difficult one requiring 
rare personal gifts. Wlial was needed m«l 
fundamentally was sheer courage; hjs place in 
the forefront of the movement made him an 
obvious target for white-supremacist imimida- 
, tipn and violence;, The first throats to his 
physical safety enme early in the Montgomery 
i campaign, and Garrow argues that King con- 
quered his fears of ussnsslps and bonjb-lhrpw- 
cr? only after receiving what. he took to be a 


after midnight nn January 27, 1956, King was 
sitting ali me ut his kitchen table reflecting on 
the u non y nu ms phone cat's lie had hud, when, 
as he later recalled, “I could hear an inner 
voice saying to ine, ‘Marlin Luther, stat’d up 
for righteousness. Stand up for justice. S’ancl 
m for truth. And lo I will be with you unlit the 
end of the world.’ . . . Almost at once my fours 
began to go. My uncertainly disappeared." 

Gji r row makes much of this kitchen- table re- 
velation; indeed the sense of mission thru it 
engendered is his total explanation for the in- 
ner strength that enabled King to carry on 
for more than twelve years in the faec of 
extreme physical dangers and psychological 
pressures. It is not easy to think of a belter 

explanation. _ . 

Although he is awed by King’s religious 
faith, Garrow shows scant i uteres! in its con- 
tent or in the religious thought that surrounded 
it. He accords little significance to flic fact that 
King was a trained theologian who hud wres- 
tled with the "crisis theology'* of Niebuhr and 
Tillich; he is clearly not inclined to take King 
seriously ns a religious Hunker or to explore the 
relevance to his activism of a sustained intellec- 
tual effort to reconcile black evangelicalism 
with the existentialist, “neo-orthodox” version 
of white liberal PiotcMiuilisin. But wc may 
anticipate oilier studies that will alt erupt to 
root King's psychological strength and prophe- 
tic vision in Iris religious thought ns well as ill 
his personal piety. 

Tire book's mam shortcoming is inseparable 
from its virtues. By focusing so heavily on 
King's immediate circumstances and eschew- 
ing any claim that King created or dominated 
the civil rights movement, Garrow denies him- 
scir the opportunity to advance new interpreta- 
tions of the causes, character and significance 
of the black freedom struggle as n whole. Ex- 
cept to the extent that wc reorganize and re- 
evaluate for ourselves the facts that he has 
uncovered, we are left with little new under- 
standing of the larger meaning of the events he 
describes so minutely. Clearly Garrow aimed 
simply to write the definitive chronicle of 
King's life during the period of his public emi- 
nence: and we should be grateful that he has 
performed the task with such skill and in- 
tegrity. 

Adam Fnirclough’s To Redeem the Soul of 
America covers much the same ground as Bear- 
ing the Cross, but events ore described in less 
detail and more effort is made to explain them, 
put them into historical perspective, and regis- 
ter disagreement with other historians on 
controversial points. Given the enormous 
popular and critical acclaim for Bearing the 
5 Cross, Fairclough's fine study may be in danger 
of being overlooked or given short shrift. Gar- 
row has covered King and SCLCso thoroughly 
that his volume will remain an indispensable 
tool for decades to come, but Fairclough’s 
work, although its lifespan may be shorter, 
should in the meantime prove more useful to 
c those seeking a general understanding of the 
- crusade that King led and exemplified . 

Fairclough’s King exercises a more active 
t- and commanding kind of leadership than 
n Garrow's. "His d«nlh", Fairdough concludes, 
e “revealed how completely he dominated 
I, [SCLC] through intellect, personality, and 
d organizational skill." After giving due weight 
al to King’s crucial public-relations role and his 
is obvious courage and idealism, Fairdough goes 

at on to praise his "more subtle qualities of 
c- * leadership" , his “ability to use people - not in a 
st manipulative of exploitative manner, but in 
es the sense of utilizing their talents to further an 

n- ideal. Unrelentingly self-critical himself, he 
ily tolerated weakness, frailty, and error in his 
he colleagues for the sake of harnessing their 
vil strengths." According to this view. King's 
ne apparent vacillation, indccisivcness and tolcr- 
iy, ancc Of squabbling among his associates - 
o. which from Garirow's account could be taken 
er- as personal weaknesses or obstacles to the 
ing movement’s success - become hallmarks of ah 
ost ariuie and effective style of leadership, , : 
in Although Fairdough veTgos at tipics; on 
an making King and SCLC synonymous, he U too 

da- good a historian to base his account primarily 
tils on ii mysterious and accidental charisma, pad 
ery he locates both the nian and the orgn nizatjon in 

on- their specific social context. Clergymen like 
aw- ■ King and SCLG's other leaders were in the 
tea*- vanguard pLlhcSputherii-dwl rights move- 
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independence denied to members of the black 
middle class who were “vulnerable to white 
economic retaliation". Unlike teachers, 
academics amt businessmen, ministers were 
supported exclusively by hlncks, and, what is 
more, by the strongest independent organiza- 
tions in the black community - the Churches. 
Fairclough also notes in passing that the black 
Church provided a reservoir of idealism and 
commitment upon which black clergymen 
could draw once they embarked on a mass 
movement for racial reform. 

He chooses, however, not to explore the 
ideology and culture of Southern black Christ- 
ianity. preferring to concentrate on “the 
rational calculation behind SCLC" - an avoid- 
ance of the emotional and religious side of the 
movement which helps to give his study coher- 
ence, but at the expense of comprehensive- 
ness. Fairclough does n convincing job of de- 
monstrating that SCLC (whatever its ultimate 
inspiration) pursued its objectives in a remark- 
ably rational way and thi;t its effectiveness 
owed much to King's pragmatic leadership. He 
disputes the view’ - set forth by Garrow among 
others - (hut the movement’s tactic of non- 


violence began as a naive belief that white 
racists could be converted by moral example, 
that their Christian and democratic conscien- 
ces could lie aroused by symbolic hcIs revealing 
the cruelty and injustice of segregation, and 
that it was only after the failure of this moral 
appeal that non-violence became a hard- 
headed coercive strategy. He acknowledges 
King's deep commitment to the morality of 
passive resistance, but denies that King “ever 
believed that nonviolent protest functioned 
solely, or even mainly as a form of moral per- 
suasion". He finds evidence from the earliest 
days of the struggle that King-appreciated “the 
necessity of power" and was enough of a realist 
to recognize Hint economic pressure, usually in 
the form of hoycotts. was essential to the suc- 
cess of the movement. 

He defends King and his associates, on the 
other hand, from chnrges that they deliberately 
provoked lethal violence, in a Mnchiavellian 
bid (n arouse public sympathy in the North and 
compel federal intervention. He points out 
that the movement “elicited relatively little 
white violence'*. The classic confrontations in 
Birmingham and Sclnui were carefully orches- 
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The story of the Fitzgeralds of the North End First World War Kei 
and the Kennedys of Eastern Boston, Irish River shipyard of Be 
immigrant families both, is at once typical nnd ubJe to avoid the dr 
exceptional. Thomas Fitzgerald, labourer, children in seventeer 
pedlar, keeper of a “grocery-groggcry", had money, principally ir 
among his twelve children n third son, John associated with the hi 
Fitzgerald, whn became a newshuy extrnordin- 1 lollywood. and also 

ary, pupil at the Latin School, Harvard medical joying both and addi 

student, and political soldier for the North End vived the Wall Street 
Democratic Party machine. He graduated intact, supported FC 
frnmwiiid-heeler to councilman, state senator, and hoped for publi 

US congressman and finally, on January 1, until 1934 when he w 
WQfi, was installed as mayor of Boston. His the new Securities an 

was a scandal-ridden administration, but He later became ch 
perhaps no more so that most. His eldest Commission, and l) 
daughter. Rose, became e namoured of Joseph f roversial two years i 

Kennedy, whose father was a tavern-keeper, to the Court of St Ja 
active in Democratic politics, who had served the Kennedy family I 

Griping and bragging 


for eight successive terms in the State House. 
The boy had been put through the Boston 
Latin School and Harvard, and oil graduation 
determined to make money. He went into 
banking, and in 1914mnrricd Rose Fitzgerald, 
so uniting the two families into what 
Doris Kearns Goodwin calls n political 
dynasty. 

Ms Goodwin's account of the marriage is 
heroic if not particularly gratifying. During the 
First World War Kennedy managed the Fore 
River shipyard of Bethlehem Steel and so was 
able to avoid the draft. Rose bore him nine 
children in seventeen years, and Joseph made 
money, principally in speculation. He became 
associated with the burgeoning film industry of 
1 lollywood. and also with Gloria Swanson, en- 
joying both and adding to his fortune. He sur- 
vived the Wall Street crash of 1929 financially 
intact, supported FDR in the 1932 campaign 
and hoped for public office, but had to wait 
until 1934 when he was appointed chairman of 
the new Securities and Exchange Commission. 
He later became chairman of the Maritime 
Commission, and then spent a rather con- 
troversial two yenrs as American Ambassador 
to the Court of St James’s. A major theme in 
the Kennedy family history is sensitivity about 
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Dreber-Menckep Letters: The 
correspondence ofTheodorc Dreiser and 
H , L: Mencken, 1907-4945 
Two volumes, 843pp. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. Volume One, £29.70, 
Volume Two, £33.95; £59.45 thescL 
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PETER W. DO WFLL(BdUac} 

“Ich Kuss die Hand": The letters of H* L. ■ ; 
Mencken loG re (chen Hood ' 

150pp . University of Alabama Press. $19.95. 
0817302964 * 

"Need 3 funny editorials Bad. Can I get them 
Monday?" wrote Theodore Dreiser, then a 
magazine editor, to syoung writer niimed 
H. L. Mencken In 1907. Both men lived from, 
as well us for, (heir writing - mainly novels in 
. th&ctuto of Dreiser; literary and ciilttiftl critic-, 
ism as .well as books on language, religion. 


(rated to reveal the violent propensities of ra- 
cist whites without actually resulting in serious 
bloodshed. Ensuring that TV cameramen and 
newspaper reporters were present in large 
numbers served to restrain white-supremacist 
policemen and state troopers: “SCLC sought 
to evoke dramatic violence rather than deadly 
violence, and King, as one commentator 
pointed out in 1965, constantly retreated ‘from 
situations that might result in the deaths of his 
followers’." 

Fairclough makes a strong case that SCLC 
was a finely tuned and flexible instrument of 
reform and that King, besides being an inspir- 
ational leader, was also a master tactician. But 
we would have to go back to Garrow - and well 
beyond- to discover what it was that gave King 
and the other ministers active in SCLC the will 
to persevere from day to day in their struggle 
against the entrenched racial order, in the face 
of resistance from Southern white-suprema- 
cists and the inertia of a federal government 
exceedingly reluctant to intervene in the 
Southern states in protection of legally recog- 
nized black rights (or even black lives) during 
the decade of agitation that preceded the Civil 


status vis-d-vis the Boston Brahmin establish- 
ment, which intensified the Kennedys’ ambi- 
tion for social acceptance. Joseph Jr was the 
embodiment of the family’s aspirations but he 
was killed on active service in 1944. His beauti- 
ful sister, Kathleen, married the heir to the 
Duke of Devonshire during the same year, but 
within months was widowed and in 1948 was 
herself killed in a plane crash in Europe. The 
third member of the “golden trio”, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, was elected president of the 
United States in 1960. The Boston Irish 
seemed, finally, to have arrived, but he was 
assassinated in 1963. 

This is, indeed, an American saga and 
Goodwin presents the dynasty with a fluency 
which gushes forth, with nicknames and infor- 
mal diminutives helping to create an impress- 
ion of insider's knowledge. Ora! history is un- 
critically appropriated, so that thoughts that 
can have no confirmation beyond family 
mythology are attributed to specific people. It 
seems altogether- too fanciful to suppose that 
Rose : Fitzgerald, had she been allowed to 
attend Wellesley College as she wished, might 
have become the first Catholic president of the 
United States instead of her son. It is not easy 
to sympathize with a millionaire ambassador’s 


Eventually, they exchange*! enmigh lcUefs to 
fill h.b! hefty volumes, now edited wltiiuwfUl 
■V introductory material by Thomas ^ Riggjo. L 
/; Neither mod's reputation or influence ;has 
survived intact. With Mencken's critical help; . 
Dreiser moved' and shucked the American 
. reading public in. the first two decades of this 
century ; yet Dreiser is now more studied in 
universities thph reaff with pleasure or shock. 
FoirieVefal decades Mencken was every closet 
rebel's' fov&iVfte icbhbdast, the scourge of the 
/“boobdide ?aqd: bqhemiftns.ofanti^volu tioh* 


ists and political radicals (“red-ink” boys), of 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews, of genteel 
traditionalists (“the lady critics, male and 
female”) and British culture (“English peck- 
sniffery must be crushed"). He wrote to Drei- 
ser with disarming insouciance in 1914: “Given 
health and strength we can shake the American 
Jericho to its fourth sub-story." Yet by the 
early 1930s he had become a cranky reaction- 
ary inveighing against Franklin D. Roosevelt 
arid all his works. Mencken's influence hardly 
survived the Depression. 

The correspon dence be tween Mencken and 
Dreiser stretches from 1&07 to Preiser's death 
in. 1945 and is dominated by two concerns. 
Because Dreiser was dogged by the censors 
throughout his early career, ;he and Mencken 
griped ceaselessly about the power of Aiheri* 
can priggery and the perfidy of American pub- 
lishers. Mencken's advice was con stab tiywl* 
idled. by the novelist; several loiter? contain 
truncated critiques of Dreiser's work Wftich 
MeHcken later worked up into longer essays On * 
Dreiser's , fiction and published in Smart Set, 
Sewn Arts, American Mercury, plus various ■■ . 
dally ncwspaijwrtV bti into the 1920$; As- time '•*; 

: passed; Mencken’s irtitfe) f emhusliUm i for 
■ PreittorV ■ ■ 

'' Mintat Arnf in itwlM tu* .a. 


cdihhriasra fof a radical nbw talent Shift to k l 
sometimes brutal dissection of prtlrer’s short* 
comings -r* Cumbersome style/a lack of shape 


The other main concern of the letters is with 
American culture generally arid its hostility to 
the artist in particular. Taking American cul- 
ture to be either natively philistine or deriva- , 
live of “the snobbery of English intellectual- 
ity”, Mencken and Dreiser were, devoted 
Germqnophiles in war and peace. Mencken 
fancied himself a kind of New World Nietz- 
sche. But his racial, sexual and religious jibes 
were often offensive. “Don’t movel" he 
advised Gretchen Hood; a singer living in- 
Washington, DC, with whom he exchanged 
letters and flirtations in the 1920s and 30s, “the 
coons niay be bad, but they are better than 
whites”: 

. If philistinism arid puriianism were prime 
cultural enemies, then opposition to Prohibit, 
tien y/?s the closest Mencken came to political 
radicalism. The 1930s found Dreiser moving 
left politically, while Mencken, ever the 
GermanOphfle, could write as late as 1941: • 
“Whether 6 r not Hltlpx hfis Inventedanytblng 
bbttBj^. can 't niake ou L ” The letters; are 
tHarked by « running serial of joke? about the 
twb then's rejlUaliprowess, theft . fondness for ; 

:s0fli ^ncken.iorjmstQnca, frequently ended ' 
Jrisftrtlto * hd he 

- adopted ;tdm tha same tonU in correspon- 
.‘demv vtith Greyhen; Hood , colleeted JR "Ich r 


coriflljlrtt Jp^fethi loWjUvectiveaboUt 


eventually bi 
several yedrt 


and theiwrhi-jnyaticaL Dreirer J ltad * fri6ndijhd 

lot of; this literary btudgeoning tiod : tolrirtg d(:hlS\owrf- t be^th rmiked the Private '»* 
irbrOkebff-'tbo tciiTMpopdence M 


Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965. Nor does Fair- 
dough explain what enabled the leaders of 
SCLC to withstand the intimidation and vio- 
lence that their protest evoked, and to refuse 
the debilitating compromises offered by while 
liberals and moderates. Their staying power 
and ability to keep their “eyes on the prize’’ of 
full legal and political equality came, as 
Garrow shows, from an unshakeable sense (hat 
God and history were on their side. This con- 
viction was bom of a fusion of American demo- 
cratic idealism and black religious culture. The 
sense of mission that Garrow ascribes to King 
personally must also be attributed to SCLCasa 
whole, and to the Southern civil rights move- 
ment in general. Neither King's kitchen-table 
epiphany nor a sociological analysis of clerical 
leadership exhausts the subject of the move- 
ment's religious direction and inspiration. An 
entirely adequate account of Martin Luther 
King, Jr, and the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference will have to begin with adee^ 
er and fuller appreciation of the Southern 
black Church as an institutional and ideologi- 
cal force than either of these otherwise excel- 
lent books provide. 


wife who complains that during a period of 
Court mourning she had so many parties logo 
to and so few black dresses. Despite the rhe- 
toric of the secure family both parents were 
frequently away, separately; neither attended 
Joe Jr’s graduation, the father kept a check on 
all his children's dates, and had’a lobotomy 
performed on the retarded daughter Rosemary* 
without even informing Ills wife. This book 
strongly suggests that the idea of the family 
became a substitute for parental care. And In 
the case of the Fitzgeralds and Kennedys tire 
personalities concerned were strong enough to 
be able to Impose a pretence of reality that 
became self-fulfilling. 

This large and sprawling book demands no 
previous knowledge on the part of its readers. 
There are therefore frequent excursions into 
the social history of Boston, the nature of the 
stock market, the film industry and so on. 
These are neatly done and indicate what a good 
narrative historian the author is, but Good- 
win’s method of allowing the family to expose 
itself gives the book a total impact which, if 
intended, makes it a subtle and sophisticated 
volume of revisionist history. Otherwise it isa 
disturbing piece of writing from someone 
trained in better ways. 


the expense of someone else, especially some 
dlscriminated-against minority, Jews in ptf‘ 
ticular. Still he could be generous and brave 
and even conscious of the slightly ridiculous, 
figure he cut. 

Yet, however important to literary scholar* 
these collections of letters are, they will tnake 
little difference in. our assessment of Menc- 
ken’s general cultural importance^ Despite I& 
scorn for the avant-garde, Mencken paved th* 
way for modernism, bullying and laughing the 
genteel tradition out of existence. Still, he was 
no Edmund Wilson, and it is perhaps Mencken 
the humorist who will prove most endurlnfr 
Though at times he could sound like a slightly 
less bilious Evelyn Waugh, his true precuritf 
was Mark Twain, another compulsively funny 
man haunted by nothingness arid gentility- 
Finally, however, Mencken was that rarest of, 
creature? in American cultural life-areaction- 
ary without a religious pone in his body and 
conservative with aseijseof the ridiculous. 

With All My Might, the autobiography 
Ersklhe. Caldwell (322pp.: Atlanta, ' Georgia: 
Peachtree; $19.95. p 934601 11 . 9 ) was pun* 
llshed shortly-befpre thq author’s death 
this year . Caldwell was^he author of over njj 
1 bpdks; the first oft hem published in : 1929; p? 
had Ms, major successes .with two- OOVe ® 1 
Tobacco Road. ( 1932) and God's Little 
(l? 33 j); His autobiography, highhghted. sn® 
Surprisingly vivid;. recollect tpris, of cpnvei** 
tipns ; that •> topk place byer seventy years;^ 
deseribea th^stpiy of Ms efcrly days as aiepof' 
toft bi^yej^jnsrrlage^ gpd 
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Mothers and daughters 


Virgin ia Llewellyn Smith 

TANIA ALEXANDER 

A Little of All These: An Estonian childhood 
168 pp. Cape. £12.50. 

0234024000 
LUCY ADDISON 
Letters from Latvia 

Edited by Rhona Chave 
133pp. Macdonald. £9.95. 

0356105695 

FLORA LEIPMAN 

The Long Journey Home: The memoirs of 
Flora Leipman 

240pp. Bantam. £12.95. 

0593010337 

EUGENIA HUNTINGDON 

The Unsettled Account: An autobiography 

225pp. Severn House . £9.95. 

0727820850 


“‘Please don’t forget my name; I’ll never forget 
yours.’ This was the way prisoners were able to 
pass on messages to other prisoners .... 
Those who did not have paper wrote messages 
on bits of their petticoats and tore them off. If. 
the train stayed for an hour or two, the whole 
platform would be covered with these mes- 
sages." 

The year is 1937, the train one of those that 
carried thousands of deportees - Russians, 
Jews, Poles - across the Soviet Union to exile 
and the labour camps. In a patternless exist- 
ence. where destinies and destinations 
appeared totally arbitrary, a name remem- 
bered, an address passed on, might just be the 
link that .would reconnect a divided family. 
Each of the books reviewed here is a record of 
lives disrupted by revolution and war in East- 
ern Europe. They are the stories of those who 
survived, and a memorial to those who did not. 

The title of Tania Alexander’s A Little of All 
These alludes to the racial mixture - Scandina- 
vian, Teutonic and Slav - found in Estonia, 
where she grew up. Her book is the odd one 
out here, because Tania ins out of it when the 
Second World War started, sent to England for 
safety. Though her father, a victim of post- 
revolutionary violence, was found shot dead 
on his estate, Kallijftrv, Tania's childhood 
there was peaceful and happy. She recalls nos- 
talgically that vanished world, the beauty of 
the place, its simple sociable pleasures, good 
plain food and the goad plain common sense of 
her Aunt Zoria and Irish governess, Micky, 
who presided over all. Tania Alexander pays 
tribute to the stoic endurance of these women, 
both of whom suffered much in the loss of their 
homes and family. All this Is told, however, in 
a determinedly impersonal style, so that, ex- 
cept iii one case, the “powerful personalities” 
described remain stiffly inscrutable. 

The exception is Tania's mother, the cele- 
brated femme fatale Moura Budberg, whose 
love-affairs with Robert Bruce Lockhart, Max- . 
■m Gorky and H. G. Wells are recounted here 
(as they have been elsewhere). Where Micky 
and Aunt Zoria come alive is in Tania’s sharp 
perception of what they, left to bring up her 
children, thought of Moura. When Tania lived 
with her mother In England, she saw how her 
moiher used and was jealous of her. Her ack- 
nowledgement of Mourt’s “great courage and 
determination” (undeniable -» Moura was a 
surVWor if ever there was one) sounds like the 
perfunctory salutation of a well-brought-up 
child; and is followed by an ironic account of 
Moura' s ‘long life on the fringe of literature" 
; (°n adrriirer being described as “another of 
• •tase fo whom Mourn had entrusted the sole 
rights in her biography"). Tania concludes by 
- astortihg that her mother was larger than the 
^gend. but offers no evidence that: Moura 
' oudberfe wa? greater than the sufo of her parts, 
°r partners. History, biography, fin explore- 

Uonrif-fKA Mlo»!A**Un> hutuun mnihfr Slid 


Germany: “Serves them right for grumbling’’, 
commented Mrs Addison, seeing through Hit- 
ler’s promise of a better life in the Fatherland. 
Came the “Bolshis", and the Addisons were 
turned out of their home; but - luckier than 
45,000 deported Letts - were able to move in 
with their son. Then the Germans invaded, and 
Mrs Addison records Nazi atrocities of a kind 
which now make familiar reading. On the road 
from Riga she met an old Jewish woman, ex- 
hausted and left behind by her fleeing family: 
“I gave her a walking-stick and bade her god- 
speed." Herself over eighty, Mrs Addison 
found the German soldiers "well-behaved" 
and “polite and civil to old ladies’’. 

If, with hindsight, one inevitably finds her 
way with human suffering rather too brisk, it 
must be remembered that her apparent detach- 
ment owed much to old age and to a type of 
upbringing which decreed that displays of emo- 
tion should be kept firmly within the domestic, 
'and especially female, circle. Lucy Addison's 
letters are full of vitality and humour, hut she 
bares her soul only in her yearning to sec her 
granddaughters again. She never did, (hough 
she and her husband survived until 1946, 
thanks (u (he goodwill of neighbours and, in 
particular, to the devotion of their unmarried 
daughter. The Addisons’ coffins were draped 


with the Union Jack. Being British may have 
meant a lot to Lucy ; yet it is clear that being (lie 
linchpin of n loving family meant much more. 

Thirty-seven years after Lucy Addison's 
death, Flora Lcipmun, a midi lie- aged Scots- 
woman nnd Soviet citizen, kept a poster of the 
Royal Wedding hidden in her wardrobe in 
Batumi, on the Black Sea. In 1932 after the 
death of her husband. Flora's Russian-bom 
mother had removed her four children from a 
happy, comfortable existence in Glasgow and 
taken them to Leningrad to live with her 
brother - who wns understandably reluctant, 
given the climate of the times, to welcome 
foreigners into his home. The mother whs 
arrested as a spy, the family split up, and Flora 
was deported alone, aged nineteen, to Kazakh- 
stan. The memory of Britain and her family 
seemed to her then a lifeline to sanity. Her 
story, The Long Journey Hume, is at times a 
bcwilderingly rapid sequence of places and 
relationships that effectively conveys the dis- 
orientation of those terrible times. Nothing, on 
the face of it. made sense. Only dreams, usual- 
ly sinister, seemed to foretell the future. A 
prisoner might escape the worst, but without 
knowing why, nr by whose in ter veil lion. 

Flora survived lire dangers anil degradation 
of camp life and the luirsh conditions of the 
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The grandparents’ story 


. .7'”; » VVV “Ol cnuilgll u; tuij , 

.. ’ ! frdty LttMa, bn the other hand. Is a' 

' Whceattaie<J'sli6e of pne woman’s life , strong- 
'J. ^yqufed; wllh’ he r own ,.pefspna|ltyi Lucy 

^Adaitoh'ignsw 'up arid mnrried within 1 a small ■ 
; ^ 8 i> 9 h OTfofoumty that hat) been in Latvia for 
; ^reLi'gen?rati 6 nS, In -1939 <»he sent net 
Wdda'igh^rs to^nglaiid; her letters to them 
: ^hfe kopt bta lo'sti&se'- - 

uS.W^ywis^e Balts were 1 shipped off' tCF 


R oger Scruton 

MICHAEL IGNATIEFF 
The Russian Album 

191pp. Chattoand Windus. £12.95. 

0701131098 ' 

Tlte Russian Album tells the story of Michael 
IgnatiefFs grandparents - Count Paul Ignn- 
tieff. and his wife. Princess Natasha Mestchar- 
ska. The book is a work of piety - a memona 
to people whom the author wished to love but 
who died bqfore ho could know them. Both 
Paul and Natasha left manuscript memoirs of 
their Russian years - the one ns-poh man. 
diplomat nnd (eventually) last Minister of 
, Education in the Cabinet of Tsar NM>o!asIL 
the other as n fertile wife and mother. whose 
warm good sense was eventually to see the 
family .through the ordeal oftwolmfonand 
info. English and Canadian exile. From these 
memoirs, and from his own researches, Igna- 
tlcff has constructed an artful and touching 
story, rich In detail, and also a model of narra- , 

riV The book is a conscious search fm roots, and 
the reader never loses sight, of the onxl?us. 


steppe - in summer malaria, in winter cold so 
intense that the corpses from the hospital 
morgue had to he propped up like tailor's dum- 
mies round the stove before an autopsy could 
be performed. Flora acquired nursing skills 
and. finding her mother after fifteen years, 
built a new *' rehabilitated” life for them 
t ^cther. At the end of it, her mother had 
accepted the Soviet system and Flora's niece, 
the daughter of her sister Cecile who had died 
in a camp, broke off all contact with her “En- 
glish spy” relations. For Flora. Britain became 
more than ever'n symbol of her otherness, and 
last hope. Only in 1984 did she obtain an exit 
visa. One is glad that her eventual reunion with 
her brother in the West happened after her 
story was written: it would have made an en- 
ding loo moving to bear telling. 

The Unsettled Account, an autobiography in 
certain respects similar to Flora Leipnian's, 
begins as the story of a young army officer s 
wife in Poland between the wars. Eugenia 
Huntingdon sets herself up as the epitome of a 
pampered bourgeoises attractive, elegant, not 
very maternal, with a husband, Nik, who gave 
her everything she wanted. Then, in Septem- 
ber 1939, tlie Russians invaded, and Eugenia 
describes, with the same frankness and no 
trace of self-pity, how Nik went missing, nnd 
she hcrseir was sent into exile with her young 
son. In Kazakhstan she made her limnc with 
three other Polish women and their four chil- 
dren: together they worked in the fields, sewed 
finery for the local women out of hoarded rem- 
nants. learnt lo brilve nnd to barter. A Polish 
neighbour with two marriageable daughters 
complained of a Kazakh who kept hanging 
around her but, mmcliing lice between his 
teeth as was the native linliit. To Eugenia, who 
spoke Russian, fell the embarrassment of ex- 
plaining whnt he wanted: not a wife, luit the 
mother's gold tooth. 

Evident throughout Eugenia’s narrative arc 
her sense of humour, interest in people and 
gratitude for such kindness as came her way - 
all things which strengthened her will to live in 
an environment not only physically hostile but 
poisoned by racial antagonism and the decep- 
tions and betrayals engendered by the struggle 
for survival. She hud to live, for her son's sake, 
and Nik’s, if he was alive. What emerges clear- 
ly from her account, as from Flora Leipmnn’s, 
is that perhaps the heaviest burden borne by 
women in their position was the burden of 
decision. To attempt escape, or to slay put? To 
lie, to tell the truth? No one knew how things 
might develop, but one wrong decision could 
spell the end of the story. 

In this collective catalogue of human suffer- 
ing, the most eloquent image is one of final 
severance: a small child's body is passed 
through a carriage window so that strangers 
standing on the platform might bury it; the 
train, carrying the mother, rolls on. 


words rind gestures with a vivid personal con- 
cern. In a characteristic introductory chapter. 
Ignaiieff reflects on the need for family ties, 
and for a connection with history that will illu- 
minate and justify the burden of inherited cul- 
ture. “Because emigration, exile and expatria- 
tion are now the norma! condition of exist- 
ence,” he asserts (with untypical exaggera- 
tion), “it is almost impossible to find the right 
words for rootedness and belonging. Our need 
for home is cast in the language of loss; indeed, 
to have that need at nil you have to he already 
homeless." One senses, In Ihosu words, the 
influence of Nabokov, whose father was a close . , 
friend of Puul Ignniieff. And one senses tiic 
mood of Ignntiefrs hook: reflective, questing, 
and riot without u touch of justified nostahga. 

Paul Ignatieff wps n liberal reformist, or the 
kind familiar from so many Russian novels: ri 
. genuine aristocrat, who married in his perso- 
nality the hew aspirations of- his duss with a 
firm practical sense, ami a democratic plain- 
ness of spirit- His grandson’s portrait of him is 
warm apd synipathetio, and even if It contri- 
butes little to' our historical Understanding, it 
adds a dimension to its subject-matter which is 
absent from . most works of history. Paul is 
showij from within, from the presumed slates 
of 'Consciousness * the moral imputes, And iIr, 
peraonai loves.which were his first I 


other life, as a reluctant politician, is given no 
greater emphasis than is fitting to it, and is seen 
as an extension of that broad human sympathy 
which made Ignatieff so agreeable a member of 
his doomed and disparaged class. , . 

. Although Michael Ignatieff is rightly sparing ; 
of political judgments, and unconcerned either 
in defend or to criticize the ramshackle Tsar- 
dom in its last spasms of helplessness, it is 
impossible not to feel a strong surge of attrac- 
tion. not only, towards Paul . Ignatieff, but also 
towards the ideal which inspired him,- of aeon* 
stUutiqnul monarchy and a liberal rule of law. 
Had Ignatieff and his kind succeeded in car- 
rying out the reforms to which they dedicated 
• their energies, nnd had Russia not experienced 
the impact of the First World War, ills possible 
Hint the Soviet Union would never have arisen, • 
and that the rule of law would never have been 
extinguished in the Russian homeland Cer- 
tainly no retulcr of this bonk ejm comp away, 
from it with the belief that Tsarist Russia ms 
indistinguishable, iri point of oppressiveness, 
lawlessness and arbitrary power, from Us, 
Leninist successor: That which everybody 
bright to have learned from Tolstoy, Turgenev, • 
Chekhov and Lermontov they can Find again, 
firmly but delicately inscribed, in this book by ■ 

' one of the iqost engaging i iberal inloHecls of 
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Fortunes of an infanticide 


Simon Karlinsky 

CARYI. EMERSON 

Boris Godunov: Transposition of a Russian 
ihcmc 

272pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $25. 

0253 3123ft 2 

Pew events in modern history have appealed to 
the imagination of so many poets and play- 
wrights of diverse literary traditions as the 
overthrow in 1605 of Boris Godunov, a 
monarch with dubious claims to the Russian 
throne, by a pretender of lowly birth known to 
history as the False Dmitry. The pretender 
claimed to he the youngest son of Ivan the 
Terrible, miraculously saved from the assassins 
sent by Boris to kill him fourteen years earlier. 

Within a decade after the events in Moscow, 
there appeared in Spain Lope dc Vegn's play 
El Oran Dittjue de Ktoscovia, based on a some- 
what distorted account of the defeat of Boris 
and the False Dmitry’s short-lived triumph (he 
was deposed and put to death eleven months 
after his coronation ). An even more distorted 
hut still recognizable version readied England 
by 1618 ill John FI etcher's ploy The Loyal Sub- 
ject. as wns demonstrated by Ervin C. Brody in 
his comprehensive study of the subject, The 
Demetrius Legend a fid Its Literary Treatment 
in the Age of the Baroque. Published in 197 2, 
Brody's book, despite its title, also described 
the later treatments of the Boris Godunov and 
False Dmitry theme by German and Russian 
playwrights of the eighteenth, nineteenth nnd 
twentieth centuries (including its inexplicable 
popularity during the National Socialist 
period, when four dramas in German about the 
False Dmitry appeared in 1037 alone). This 
book supplemented and augmented the fun- 
damental study published in the Soviet Union 
in 1936 by the noted Pushkin scholar Mikhail 
Alexeyev, who also examined ihe dramas, 
novels, poems and harlequinades the subject 


inspired in England, France and Italy. 

Since about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, historians have repeatedly demons- 
trated that the responsibility of Boris Godunov 
for the accidental death of (lie young Tsarcvich 
Dmitry in 159 1 was a legend deliberately kept 
alive by Russian chroniclers to curry favour 
with the tsars who reigned after the overthrow 
of the False Dmitry. The aim of this calumny 
was to discredit in the eyes of posterity the two 
upstart monarchs: Boris Godunov, who did 
not belong to any of the Russian princely 
houses of ancient lineage, came to rule first as 
the regent during the reign of Tsar Fyodor (the 
feeble-minded second son of Ivan (he Terrible 
and the husband of Godunov's sister) and was 
elected to be tsar after Fyodor's death; and the 
False Dmitry, who impersonated the prince 
supposedly murdered as n child on Godunov's 
orders. 

For about a century now, no responsible 
historian has believed that the real Dmitry was 
killed instead of falling accidentally on his own 
dagger during an epileptic seizure, which is 
wluit sources dating front the lime of his death 
show. Yet, in theatres mul opera-houses all 
over the world audiences watch Ihe guilt-ridden 
Tsar Boris agonizing over the failures of his 
reign and the misfortunes visited upon his 
family uiul his people in retribution for the 
murder of an innocent child that had enuhlcd 
him to u l tain the throne. This is the situation 
depicted in two major nineteenth-century 
works, Alexander Pushkin's nco-Shakespear- 
can tragedy (1825) and Modest Musorgsky's 
Dostoevskian opera (two different versions, 
1869 and 1874). The opera was based in part on 
Pushkin's piny, but the ultimate source for 
both the poet and the composer was the tenth 
volume of the monumental History of the Rus- 
sian State by Nikolai Karamzin (1766-1826). 

Caryl Emerson's book is an interdisciplinary 
and intergeneric study of ways in which the 
work of a historian is transposed into a work of 
literature and what happens when history and 
literature arc adapted for the operatic stage. 


Renaissance Literary Criticism 



The author herself negotiates, with assurance 
and elegance, passages from one branch of 
scholarship to another, being equally sure- 
footed as a student of history, of literature and 
of music. The dominant presence in her book is 
neither the historical Boris Godunov, nor 
Karamzin, Pushkin or Musorgsky, though the 
last three are allotted a robust chapter each. It 
is instead Mikhail Bakhtin (1895-1975), the 
philosopher, linguist and literary scholar 
whose rapidly growing posthumous popularity 
in the English-speaking countries was attested 
in 1984 by the appearance of the excellent 
study of his life and ideas, Mikhail Bakhtin by 
Katerina Clark and Michael Holquist. 

Caryl Emerson is one of Bakhtin's principal 
standard-bearers and popularizes in English. 
She hns translated and edited his influential 
Problems of Dostoevsky's Poetics (first pub- 
lished in Russian in 1929) and is also the co- 
translator (together with Michael Holquist) of 
The Dialogic Imagination , a collection of four 
Bakhtin essays. For a . number of years now, 
two Bnkhtiman concepts have been in common 
use among teachers of Russian literature: the 
polyphonic novel (as in the novels of Dostoev- 
sky, where the views of several characters are 
given equal weight and validility); and carniva- 
iization, a special form of comedy that occurs 
when the powerful and powerless characters 
switch roles, as they did in carnival celebra- 
tions and also in novels by Rabelais and 
Dostoevsky, 

These concepts have now moved to fields 
other than Russian literature and so have two 
others which are basic to Emerson’s new book 
on Boris Godunov. Central to her approach 
arc Bakhtin ian "dialogism" (an artist who cre- 
ates a work on a theme fainiliar to the audience . 
is engaging in a dialogue with the artist who 
used this theme earlier); and “chronotope", a 
term Bakhtin found in Einstein's relativity 
theory and applied to literature to indicate that 
u literary work reflects the notions of time and 
space that are current in the period in which the 
writer lived. Chronotope was postulated by 
Bakhtin in his essay “Forms of Time and of the 
Chronotope in the Novel”, a study of the 
Greek and Roman romances of the early 
Christian centuries. Emerson uses it as her 
main tool for investigating the transition of the 
theme of Boris and False Dmitry from one 
medium to another. “Chronotopes can never 
be abstract”, Emerson explains, “Therefore 
every chronotope inevitably contains an eva- 
luation .... inevitably delimits and individual- 
izes the perspective from which the story is 
told. It constitutes a justification for the un- 
stated causality that joins a series of events into 
a plausible narrative.” 

Her most cogent examples are found in the 
chapter on Karamzin. Before his career as a 
historian; Nikolai Karamzin was a much- 
admired writer of sentimentalist fiction. His 
transition from the fictional to the historical 
mode of narration began, according to Emer- 
son, in 1802, with a brief essay, "'Historical 
Reminiscences arid Observations on the Way 
• to, the Trinity [St Sergius Monastery]”, in 
which there is a portrait of Boris Godunov as 
an enlightened monarch who did a great deal of 
good for his country. Yet, some two decades 
later, in the tenth volume of his History, which 
served as the main source for both Pushkin's 
and Musorgsky’s works, Karamzin showed 
Boris as a guilt-crazed murderer,'. 

TWo historical developments occurred that 
changed Karaqtzin’s idea of Godlunov in the 
. intervening years. In 1812, Russia was ravaged 
.. by the invasion of Napoleon, another parvenu 
monarch with iio dynastic claims to support his 
right to the throne . ;j Also, in an age when 
Shakespepre was regarded in both France and 
; Russia aa unsiiitablfrfor the staged had fo be 
•j Performed in simplified and .‘•regularized” 
■neoclassical: adaptations by Jean; Francois 
^ puci8,.Kara'mriii was a longTtime ch&nipion of 
15? R^ Kih^ ^rlginal form. Bat* In , 1787, 

■ the 

: JwMV; the trench of 

c.vfijWjt JPW thew«dni^tmetiriie^gardetj . 


Pushkin, as Emerson sees it, “drew on par- 
ticular incidents in Karamzin’s History andeii. 
tered into a complex dialogue with the whole" 

It was a case of a poet of the Romantic age 
rethinking the historical account permeated 
with the sentimentalist outlook of Karamzin. 
Even though there is a section headed Tie 
Shakespeare Connection” in the Pushkin chap- 
ter, Emerson underestimates the significance 
of Pushkin's self-proclaimed intention to sacri- 
fice on the altar of “our father Shakespeare" 
the neoclassical unities and poetics in which 
Pushkin had been brought up. The discussion 
of the neoclassical views on translation and 
adaptation of foreign plays is handicapped bj 
Emerson’s failure (and that of the sources she 
cites) to realize that the tragedy Dmitry dir 
Pretender by Pushkin’s eighteenth-century 
predecessor Alexander Sumarokov g ad 
Sumarokov’s emasculated version of Hmkt 
were conversions of the chronicle accounts and 
of Shakespeare into Sumarokov’s admire) 
neoclassical models, Le Cid by Corneille and 
Brltannlcus by Racine. 

The chapter on Musorgsky is perhaps (be 
richest in the book. Drawing on the recent 
ground-breaking studies of the operatic Boris 
by Robert William Oldani and Richard Taras- 
kin, Emerson finds that the difference between 
the 1869 and 1874 versions can best be n- 
plained by Musorgsky's evolving concept d 
what an opera can be, by his withdrawal from 
Pushkin's model of Boris to that of K ansa 
and by the fact that this music was com posed in 
the age of Dostoevsky rather than that of Push- 
kin. All these things account for the open's 
revisions, rather than the usually cited press- 
ures of government censorship and of the op- 
eratic conventions of the time. This chapter 
also contains an extended and illuminating dis- 
cussion of the operatic libretto as literature and 
its relationship to drama and prose fiction. 

There are some problems in the transcribing 
and translating of Russian names and texts. 
The Russian word for Trinity, Troitsa, appeals 
throughout in its dative case form, Tiyitu, 
because that is how it occurred in (he filled 
Karamzin’s essay. The adjective tsarskS has 
existed for centuries in Russian with the mean- 
ing of “royal” . It is wrong to equate It, as 
Emerson does repeatedly, with “tsarist" 
(Pushkin's Marina speaks to the False Dmitry 
about “your tsarist word alone” arid we also 
read of Boris Godunov's “tsarist dignity j 
“Tsarist” and its related noun “tsarism" 
tered Russian usage after the October Revela- 
tion, with the meaning of “autocratic" or v» 

potic”. This is the meaning with which i.** 
absorbed into English. It isn’t a synonym w 
“royal” and couldn’t have been used 
seventeenth century. Pushkin's cftrouK** 
Pinion was sent to the town of Uglich “to 
form a certain penance” (poslushanie), wp* 
Emerson reads as “sent ... on a vagM* 0 ^ : 
cion”. ' -. • - 

The worst single lapse occurs in thed^ 
sion of Pushkin’s dedication of flortf .C mu* 5 ; 
to the memory of Nikolai Karamzin. 
was dedicated to Karamzin -because 
inspired by bis genius”. Caiyl Emerson 
duces a garbled version of this dedication 
a twO-volume collection of Russian P^y* 
English translation, which first 
1961. In that version, the translator copfwj 
the two Russian equivalents of “his"** ■ ■ 

the self-:referenrial svoi , which must pcrf«|!_ 
the subject of the sentence. So his tra«W 


began: ’‘Alexander Pushkin, inspired . 
genius,' dedicates this wdrk, etc”. In**?*. • 
eulogizing Karamzin, this translation,!®"*' 
Pushkin brag of. being inspired W 
genius. Small wonder that Emerson;^ 111 .. 

• this dedication as some kind of 'par day- 
. Such blemishes do not diminish the W _ 

, this: i^’ an- engrossing, many-laypreo. 
warding book. : ' < 

Russian Literature of the Twenties- 
-gy, edited by Carl: R. Proffer, 

::fery Ronald Meyer and M ary Anri SaPFr': 
v(566pp, AnhArbor, Michigan: $39 
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Picture, if you will . . . 


T ony Tanner 

PAT ROGERS (Editor) 

The Oxford Illustrated History of English 
Literature 

528pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £17.50. 
0198128169 

There is something disarming, ingratiating 
even, about a title which offers an “illustrated” 
history of English literature. Along with the- 
promise of pictures and all the attendant relief 
from the ordeals of print which they guarantee, 
there is the tacit reassurance that the good- 
natured unwary reader will not be meanly led 
Into the unilluminated deserts of literary 
theory or to the exacting high plateau of rigor- 
ous intellection or demanding argument. It 
will, surely, be rather like the picture on 
the cover, “The Travellers’ Breakfast”, with 
Wordsworth and his circle having a jolly - 
jolly-ish, Wordsworth is a touch severe - 
breakfast at an inn. There’s old Coleridge - he 
looks jolly enough - holding a boiled egg in his 
right hand, while Southey is, well, almost leer- 
ing at the tolerably pretty girl pouring the tea at 
a distance of about eighteen inches. An ami- 
able, family affair, as English as can be. That is 
Ihe sort of atmosphere suggested by the title 
and to a large extent that is what the book 
delivers. 

I’m not sure what the options are. How, 
after all, do you illustrate a history of litera- 
ture 7 With a history of, say, trains, the question 
would not arise. But literature? The scope is 
either somewhat aridly narrow - reproductions 
of a few hundred frontispieces, perhaps - or it 
Is so vast as to be boundless: portraits of the 
author, his family, his dog, his desk, street, 
local church, neighbourhood pond (one of the 
measured ones), fellow writers, etc. Or then 
again, perhaps some contemporary tomb 
sculpture which a writer of the time may, or 
may not, have seen; or pictures of the reigning 
monarch; a train (the industrial revolution); a 
painting of a machine-gun (First World Warti- 
miners glumly going to work (the Thirties); a 
still of Laurence Olivier as Henry V 
(Shakespeare); an eighth-century coin show- 
ing Offa, King of All England (Geoffrey Hill); 
or perhaps a painting called “The Drawing 
Room" showing a young lady reading in front 
of a fire in enviably elegant circumstances 
watched by a small* somnolent dog which occu- 
pies the couch opposite - as the back cover of 
the book so prettily and restfully offers. (The 
presence of that indolent hound is something 
of an unintended felicity, or irony; since the 
text concludes with Martin Dodsworth's stir- 
ring reassurance - “there js life in the old dog of 
English literature yet”.) My point, admittedly 
a poor and ungrateful one, Is simply that there 
are no useful guide-lines either for inclusion or 
exclusion in such a volume. Apart from a few 
musts like a picture of Coleridge holding a 


boiled egg, there is hardly more reason for 
selecting an illustration of this than for 
omitting an illustration of that. 

One legitimate question about The Oxford 
Illustrated History of English Literature would 
be, to what extent are the illustrations “adjunc- 
tive and incremental" (if I may borrow a Faulk- 
ner formulation) to the written text? And with 
this in mind I will attempt to give some idea of 
the pictures on offer for the various periods. 
While reading lucid summaries of Beowulf, 
“The Battle of Maidon”, “The Seafarer” and 
so on, we can look at the Ruthwell Cross, an 
eighth-century Anglo-Saxon helmet, some of 
the Sutton Hoo treasures. An attempt to relate 
picture to text - and such attempts are rare in 
the book - is made by suggesting that the 
formal complexity of Pearl is somewhat “ana- 
logous to the funerary monuments of the time” 
and there is a photograph of a late-medieval 
tomb in an unspecified church (the provenance 
of the illustrations is sometimes precise and 
sometimes vague). This is valid enough, but as 
an attempt to suggest some sort of medieval 
mentalM inferable from writing and sculpture, 
it is the most tentative and unpursued of 
propositions. 

Contemporary illustrations of Chaucer's pil- 
grims from the Ellesmere manuscript arc love- 
ly and it is pleasant to see the smalt portrait of 
Chaucer himself painted in Hocclevc's Rege- 
nt ent of Princes. The Tudor period is inevitably 
illustrated with portraits of Elizabeth, Eli- 
zabethan courtiers and ladies, and New World 
savages. A Veronese painting of Venus and 
Adonis is intelligently included as a reminder 
of the cultural loss incurred by England when it 
isolated itself from Catholic Europe. Few Pro- 
testant English people would have seen the 
great works of the Italian masters. A needle- 
work illustration of the Actaeon and Diana 
episode from Ovid’s Metamorphoses serves as 
a reminder of how absolutely central and gen- 
erative that work was for the Renaissance. (It 
is also a work which is referred to in every 
chapter of the book until the Victorian period. 
It resurfaces in the epigraph to Joyce’s Portrait 
of the Artist and could fairly be considered to 
be the single most influential foreign work on 
English literature.) There are some pictures or 
title-pages in the Shakespeare chapter but the 
numerous paintings, engravings, photographs, 
stills of various scenes and versions and per- 
formances- up to Derek Jacobi in The Tempest 
- seem to me to belong in another sort of 
history altogether. Title-pages -of Bacon’s In- 
stauratio Magna , Hobbes’s Leviathan , 
Vaughan’s Sllex Sc/nii/lans-are more fruitful- 
ly deployed in the section on the seventeenth 
century, as are illustrations from Emblem 
books. And you can't go wrong with Blake’s 
illustrations to Milton, though, here again, this 
hardly increases our awareness of the seven- 
teenth-century imagination at work. 

The “Restoration and the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” chapter opeps appropriately enough with 


Dredging the lake 

While it rained they dredged the lake again. 

• • There was no one about, no one watching - 

‘ thatwas what they thought. They were wrong. .. 
•' They thought they were safe, mid-morning 

• before the term began, in a sea-fall of rain* 

: They forgot there are folk who don’t belong. 

. They bad one hour, with a boat and fl van 

;/ .’ with a winch on top. They worked fast - 

: five of them, all men with hoods up 

and waders to the crotch, Pros to the last, • 
-*v , •• • ' . • •• they hunted for something— a drowned pup, . 

. .. ’ • • . % : the bloated, eyeless body of p man? 


a Hogarth depiction of n riotous London popu- 
lace before moving on to the more peaceful 
nirnlitics of Stubbs ami the romantic moun- 
tains of Richard Wilson. Reynolds's powerful 
portrait of Dr Johnson is an obvious and 
appropriate choice. More if Here* ling, perhaps, 
are the contemporary drawings of Vauxhall. 
which features in so many novels and plays, 
and the newly fashionable Bloomsbury 
Square, complete with Palladinn buildings and 
two cows and a cowherd. Paintings - by Con- 
stable, Turner, John Martin, Bluke - under- 
standably dominate the “Romantics" section, 
while a fierce Gillrny cartoon of Jacobins at the 
execution of Louis XVI serves as a reminder of 
the political dimension of Romanticism. With 
the Victorians wc get pictures of industrial life, 
Pre-Raphaelite dieanis, realistic domestic in- 
teriors where domestic tragedies are enacted 
(Frith), while for 1880-1930 we are shown 
Beardsley and Wilde (decadence), a book 
cover of a Henty novel and a photograph of a 
“banquet for Ran jit Nawanogar” (imperial- 
ism), and some realistic paintings of the rural 
poor by Sir George Clausen which “recall" 
Hardy. A splendid Max Bccrbohm of Henry 
'James conversing with Joseph Conrad is a nice 
reminder that the two great novelists, who 
effectively transformed the Victorian novel 
into the Modern, settled and worked in Eng- 
land in this period. From now on the grent 
English literature will no longer be written by 
English people: (he Americans nnd Irish effec- 
tively dominate. English English literature - 
with the arguable exception of Lawrence and 
Forster nnd some of the poets like Auden - 
becomes fairly resolutely parochial. And, I 
think, remains so. 


I would be surprised if many people read this 
book, and indeed it is hard to imagine for what 
kind of am lie nee it was written. Pat Rogers is 
named as editor but, after a short foreword in 
which he mentions the recency of literary his- 
t :iry and alludes to some of the problems in- 
volved in periodization nnd canon formation, 

disappears and leaves the rest of Ihe job to 
his nine contributors. 1 don't blame him. It 
must have heen an ungrateful tnsk: writing not 
for academics, not for theorists (certainly not), 
not - not exactly - for the backward, the illiter- 
ate, the hopelessly culturally deprived, but 
for some notional contemporary gentle (very 
gentle) reader, of indeterminate education, 
un ascertainable intelligence, uncalculablc 
sophistication, unknowable requirements and 
invisible profile. The result, for the most part, 
is a monument of inert orthodoxy and flaccid 
conventionality. The contributors arc all se- 
rious and responsible scholars nnd critics of 
varying degrees of distinction. There is nothing 
here that is ignorant, dotty, lazy or perverse. 
But, with the exception of John Pitcher on 
Tudor literature and Andrew Sanders on High 
Victorian literature, it is for the most part 
numbingly commonplnce. or class-roomy 
basic. 

J. A. Burrow does his duty by Old and 
Middle English nnd conveys something of (he 
amazing freshness and originality of Chaucer 
and his extraordinary mastery of tones and 
narrative strategies. Indeed, lie secs him as 
something of an early Henry Jameson account 
of his “disavowals" and “tantalizing gaps" ("I 
rede it naught, therefore 1 late it goon”). John 
Pitcher writes about Tudor literature with 
vivacity and contagious urgency in what is by 


The Greatest 
Saving of the 
Decade 

The Compact Supplement to the 
Oxford English Dictionary 

Eiiited bv R. W. Bcrchfifjjj 

'What Oxford have done is to make it feasible at 
last for very small libraries , even individual 
scholars , to possess the greatest dictionary ever 
compiled ’ The Sunday Telegraph 

Finally completed last year, the Supplement to ihe 
Oxford English Dictionary is the greatest record of 
twentieth-century English ever compiled. It contains 
new words that have entered the language during this 
century, as well as new senses of old words - over 
69,000 entries in all. 

Now all four volumes of the Supplement have been 
micrographically reproduced in a single volume to 
match the Compact OED. The new Compact Supplement 
is available on its own, or as part of a three-volume j 
set with the Compact OED . Both versions include J 
a magnifying glass which makes the text easily M 
readable. 

At only £75 the single-volume Compact 
Supplement is astonishingly good value. 

What’s more, the price of just £225 for 

the three-volume Compact OED with 

Supplement means a saving of over £800 

on the cost of the sixteen-volume 

original - without a doubt, the book : i 

bargain of the- decade. . 

'pjo putliaHion in Englilh in this \ 
generation ii Nketylo hefud^d • ' • 

More important,’ 

; Compact Sctpllment/£75 • 

' Compact OKD wrm . . . " : 1 rnm' Wlllm ' 

• SvPMJpti wr £225 . • ■ 
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far the most original chapter in Ihc hook. 
Tudor literature, he says, “begins and ends 
with Arthur, Prince of Britain", nnd he then 
shows how much has changed between Mnlory 
and Spenser {“under the pressure of Reforma- 
tion theology, the promise of the never-dying 
prince, a secular assurance, was made into a 
religious and state mystery"). He takes a mod- 
ern view of Spenser {“trying to root a new 
poetic in the female, and in the vitality of the 
senses, and in the Calvinist notion of Grace. 
There could not have hecn a more radical 
attack on Tudor mock-chivalry”) and on some 
of the other poets (Wyatt cannot “trust his 
words to menu enough"). Some of his com- 
ments are Oxford-clever (“what is really on 
offer here is tile shape of Venus’s persuasion, 
not the shape of her bottom"); some are gen- 
uinely suggestive, us when he points to the 
importance of the arrivul of the story of 
Orpheus into Elizabethan awareness. It may 
not be adequate to assert that the Elizabethans 
“knew that they were living at the fag end 
of a culture o| words and dreams, Arthurian 
prophecies nnd Ho nit i an rules”, hut that per- 
spective enables Pitcher to write a provocative 
and engagingly drain a tic chapter. 

Philip Edwards makes the best of an im- 
possible tusk in summarizing Shakespeare in 
under fifty pages. Brian Vickers deploys his 
considerable learning tactfully nnd lucidly ns 
he conducts us via u fairly fumilinr route 
through the astonishing riches of 1603-1 704, 
though his tone ut times tends to be a bit brisk 
and huffy, (solid Grundy is adequate on the 
Restoration and eighteenth century, though at 


times she gives the impression of being rushed 
off her feet ("Swift was a crack periodical 
essayist ton”), and hurry causes attenuation 
and simplification in Claire Latnont’s dash 
through the Romantic period as well. Andrew 
Sanders does well to start his account of High 
Victorianism by linking the impact and power 
of “the periodicals and the new technology” 
and draws out the full implications of Carlyle s 
description of the period as “the Mechanical 
Age”. On the whole this is n lively and illumi- 


nating chapter, though l don’t warm to phrases 
like "mid-Victorian moral corsets”. Bernard 
Bergonzi of course knows the 1880-1930 
period backwards and the over-familiarity of 
the job in hand results in some lordly offhand- 
ness or tired slackness of tone: Hardy is “a 
good poet" but "he can be lowering if read in 
bulk”; Gissing “is still well worth reading”. 
Martin Dodsworth has what emerges as a fairly 
thankless task as he considers the literature 
produced between 1930 and 1980, for, as he 



George Devine as Hamm In the Royal Court production of Beckett's Endgame ( 1 958) , a photograph 
reproduced from The Oxford Illustrated History of English Literature, reviewed above. 


Sinking to the occasion 


Patricia Beer 

JOHN HOLLOWAY (Editor) 

The Oxford Book of Local Verses 
350pp. Oxford University Press. £12.95. 
0 19214149 X 




It might seem a pity that the sale of the Duchess 
of Windsor's jewellery did not take place till 
after J ohn Holloway had compiled The Oxford 
Book of Local Verses. He defines local verses 
as, primarily, rhymes thal have been inscribed 
on some material object which might stand in a 
particular place, like a sundial, but could be 
movable, like a brooch. In the Beau Rivage 
..auction rooms he would have found examples 
that would have filled exactly into his defini- 
tion. The Duchess was a bom local versifier, 
On the solid gold cover of a notebook she had 
had engraved her thoughts about the abdica- 

■ tion crisis, one couplet of which runs: 

Out of his crown he's torn the gems 
He's thrown his sceptre into the Thames. 

In fact it is a flight of fancy to suppose that 

■ Professor Holloway would have sought out this 
specimen of his chosen genre and pul it into his 
book. Its aw fulness would not disqualify it; he 
has included others almost as awful, though, I 
adqUc. none so- inappropriate in (one. to its . 
subject-matter. His lack of interest in graffiti 

*J ' jij which are rampantly present is what would rule 
is the unknown, Ihc forgotten which 
Kjflfearms him, 

il lM He scen * s i positively to shrink from any first- 
knowledge ofhis material. His intro* 
JPPottciion is frank arid unblushing about his fall- 
“ ure to consult primary sources; he had neither ■ 
tire’ time nor the money; he explains. He hits 
. found his- .verses in Other ipeh’s boqks. They 
1 rare ibemioncd ip . the notei; their .titles 
would make an in ihotogy in themselves. He 
has relied on speh t ravel books b s E. Bogg's A 
• Thousand Milts r of ] 'Wandering along ike v 
Roman Wall ( 1 898*1 and J * J * Jlissey V A cross 
England in a Dogcdfr (1891); pn spfch guide-:.. 
- hooks as the Highways ol id Byways series; on < 
such works of specialist interest its A. HbydenV' 
Chats on English T.,; 

.■ Wright’s Romnnce pf /^ £^^;^fowi(i919).- 
.■ These volumes give off a reliable -WMBf bfjofcU : 
> bindings but are o theiwlSe uiifrus j^rtiiy.'He. 
acknowledges this. Vi’.. 

He has seen only a very few or thb objccii ; 

, nnd inscriptions lie hns chosen nnd 6ftlp njQ!StdF ; 
the others he neither knows nor appenrslb'QUre 1 ' 
whether or not they ore still where his antHor-’ 


itics found them. He is not unmindful of the 
intimate connection between object and 
words. He likes, for example, to bear in mind 
that, as the weathercock at Olney swings 
nround, it is saying, as it has done since 1829: 

I never crow, but stand to show . 

Whence Ihc winds do blow. 

But he docs not really appreciate the in- 
divisibility of words* and medium (so well 
demonstrated by the sampler in the jacket 
illustration). He has, after all, set himself the 
task of lifting the one from the other. 

It may well be that he has had no real con- 
frontation with whal he calls local verses in 
everyday life. He quotes rhymes written on 
Sunderland Ware mugs and various items of 
Liverpool Ware but perhaps has never had an 
experience similar to that of most Devonians of 
my generation: the attempt to oulstare an 
aggressive jug morning after morning at the 
■ breakfast table as it declares: 

Earth I am it is most true 
Disdain me not for so be you. 

A secondary part of the editor's definition is 
that local verses can be those inscribed oh local 
memories, which lets in charms, recipes, rid- 
dles and ballads. So we have a collection of 539 
sets of verses which we have to lake entirely at 
their face value, in the knowledge that they 
have probably been modified by the pious 
Victorian tittkerings of,E. Bogg and his col- 
leagues and have certainly been distorted by 
ihe vagaries of oral tradition. ; 

At this point one has to return to John 
Holloway's very proper insistence that if an 
anthology of verse is not a source of pleasure 
and interest the anthologist has ixjen wasting 
his time. He need Have no fears on thal score. 
- In spite of any reservations that may be caused 
by . the provenance of many of the texts. fhe 
book is enjoyable and moving. But he gods on 
to explain that it "has pursued pleasure and 


sees, something has happened to English** 
ling, and a contraction - of quality, ambife* j 
confidence - is unmistakable. He quote 
Donald Davie: 

Small clearances, small poems; 

Unlikely now the enormous 
Louring, resonant spaces 
Carved out by a Virgil. 

If the chapter is lowering it is partly because 
much of the literature is, though it doesn't hefe 
when the one unmistakably great writer 
Samuel Beckett, is, by some signal failure of 
discrimination, equated - lumped together - 
with Kingsley Amis and Philip Larkin. Ut 
level of criticism in this chapter is, it hastobe I 
said, low. Perhaps it is just tired. “By the elgbi. j 
jes the steam was running down in British ! 
theatre. The same might also be said of the | 
novel.” The same might also be said of tbe 
chapter, indeed of the book as a whole. Ik j 
abundance of pictures may compensate fa, 
but cannot conceal, a text which constant 
perhaps inevitably, reverts to a prevail^ 
banality. Two other histories of English Litert- 
ture are on offer almost simultaneously ini 
this one. Peter Conrad's Everyman Him 
(reviewed in the TLS of'November 15, 19&SI 
and Alastair Fowler's (imminent from Bri 
Blackwell). Being written by individuals wiAi 
purpose and a passion, a method and a then 
(Conrad's concern with the “spirit of place' 
and his sense of “anticipation and relrosp# 
tion” in our literature; Fowler's concentration 
on forms and genres, the changes in "ft 
proportions of literature”), they are both 
immeasurably superior to this Oxford one. 


enlargement pi experience within the range of 
, Certain guiding ideas'*, it is thfte guiding Ideas 1 
r- tha( la, bis concept of 'local” th&t fljxe un- 
helpful. 1 In. the first •i)lijce f l why should the! 
versos be arraneed according to rcriatuTTherfe 


.is .rioihlrig regional In subject-matter or spirit’ 
! about 'any of the . sections. ,Tbe Ifthtar blmself 
draws* itemionto the way iriwhichthesapie 
\ kind - of- verse: erdps tip in marf.paip of, the: 
cbunlry J-Ts carefiiljy .sptdied 1 ttre^D'e voq 'con- 
: tributlonslpthc {touih Mid &uth^Wes(&ection, 
and cotijjd’IM no local .Voice, ^eire .'ws driia 
/epitaph .0 hag it(cf ofd tPmbajopo , ich niadfl 

: melhink for. Ja'mqmifepftfefjl . jj 

Hcrelte) the crif • 

:• . : ’ 1 1 -.70 ' *• 

..'--.AC i'":-; 


Who pleased many a man, but never vexed one. 

Not like the woman who lies under tbe next stone. 

This seems to display a vengefulness exercised 
for its own sake, for how could the adjoining 
corpse either profit or be hurt by the words? I 
wondered if it was an example of that dis- 
interested and larky bitchiness which really is a 
Devonian characteristic. But I decided the 
notion was fanciful. 

There Is no doubt that the book does have 
coherence and unity, so perhaps one might 
simply put forward another title. My sugges- 
tion would be Amateur Verses. As the book 
contains work by several of our greatest poets 
from Milton to Yeats this may seem a rash 
proposal. But in fact the professionals could be 
eliminated in five minutes. For the most part 
they are either playing about or cheating. 
Milton was cheating. His sonnet “When the 
assault was intended to the city” was written in 
the form of an appeal for mercy to whatever 
“captain or colonel or knight at arms” might 
lead a raid against his house and it reads os 
though he had pinned it up on his “defenceless 
doors". In reality he had done no such thing, of 
course. Milton was the last person to waste a 
well-turned sonnet on a small posse of soldiers 
of whom probably only one could read. It was 
all in bis mind, an excellent place to be. 
Thomas Hardy's “Inscriptions for a Peal of 
Eight Bells” was equally cerebral. No parish 
council would pay anyone actually to engrave 
rude remarks on their bells: 

Thomas Tredible new-made me' 

Eighteen hundred and fifty-three 
Why he did [ fail to see. 

It is good fun of the sort for which Hardy is not 
generally renowned, though there is one line 
that could scarcely be moire. Hqrdyesque: “So 
that in tin-jilra tones l tongue me". Ben 
Jpnsbh, in composing rhymes for a lintel at the 
/' , Devil -Tftveri} off or a trencher sent to the 
, Attorney Qemeral William Noye when he was 
entertaining Charles I (respectful jokes about 
; VNoye'a,Afk)j was writing hdthlia more than 1 
jolly i social doggeifel • Neither was Byron at his • 
:• professional peak wheti he ; dashed off aqliat- 
: - rain of : a)bum verse ; for a visitors' book in ' 
■ > Athens. 

•' u aay dise anly5 per cent of tiie entries are 
• , .• lhe V?rk (if professionals, ?o we realty have a 
.Chanc^to study amateur verse through thecen- 
j - ; tunas. alwpys bearing in mind thrit Some of the 
verses OreSetlted,BR ihe.iiHtrhnniari - 


:: A Bogg in his meirdw prirae'. ; . 


world of letters and did not object lo it. U 
Ford of Silkinstone, Yorkshire, who flourisW 
in the 1860s, was apparently content lok 
the village poet and to address himseHB 
such limited subjects as a tree struck bj 
lightning: 

When didst thou first behold the blush of mom’ 
When wnsi thou once a tender sapling bora?..- 
Speak if thy knotted trunk has got a tongue, 
And tell us how things looked when thou wssi 

I would guess he was the village schoolrosw 
as well. 

Not all the poets handled their scunswo b 
correctly as Mr Ford. A Darlinglon 
ambitiously composing some lines for hhjfr 
fessional signboard, got himself Into lenw 
difficulties: 

Richard Bolum is my well known name . 

For sweeping chimneys ex toll’d by ' • • • • 

With my machine and attendant by my 
I’ll sweep your chimneys either strait or wnt 

There is a similar diversity of 
use of rhyme. Whnt started out W njP 
verse on n war memorial fountain In Yoi»^ 
collapses before our eyes: 

If you want to be healthy, wealthy artdsW*- 
Use plenty of water inside and out. 

Let animal and Man drink freely. 

A pint of cold water three times a d ay „j ; 

Is the surest way to keep the doctor av«r 
Whoso thirsteth let him come hither W 0 . 

It will be obvious from these quotaEtoj* ^ 
the anthology contains some sQtry t ■ ■ 
one does question the wisdom of pu ^ 
many examples, but there are a re 
exceptions. Anybody who has _eve)W' J 
podtry competition will recognize. 
this anthology were a competition^ 

. unhesitatingly award the prize to 1 f 
Lincolnshire poem, which I had noij . i 
fore, and shall now never forget:. ■ . •; , 

• Sad is'the burying in the sunshine ^ 

‘ But bias'd is the corpse 

Tlie point is that it is hot acompe^^ji 
; not easy to tell how egalitaM>; 

Holloway is. One 1 of two of his^co ^ ^ 

, gest that he sees no boundary ^ 

• ..ltir" .and /‘iiterary” ppetry'- rf 
. - surprised that bis own book P^s . 

fched him.- Whatever their d e B^- 
' skill , however, the cohtribntqrs^ ^ j 
: in' common: an honourable : jj^ 
.! occasion, whatever it: jnay : bo»- 
• their ability to work with ^f ,r - 1 jp* 
.sure as" their feelings. These pP®, • 
ceraed with selfrexpjressipn* 

4 > theyirfcbufce; r they iCO otinu niewft 't 1 ; 
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Mary Gordon - a remarkable American novel- 
ist - has always written about safety, and the/ 
perils of safety. “Think of the appeal of sanctu- 
ary, the pure shelter", says Isabel, the heroine 
of her first novel Final Payments (1978). She 
has looked after her sick father until she is 
thirty, in the shelter ofhis fierce love and faith, 
admired for her goodness by family priests and 
neighbours. What to the normal world seems 
deprivation has to her seemed privilege. 

As a child, when I read about the Middle Ages I was 
Fascinated by the idea that there was one automatic 
safe place, the simple inhabitance of which guaran- 
teed safety from accusing mobs and ravening ban- 
dits. I had won myself a place there as the daughter of 
my father ... I had bought sanctuary by giving up 
youth and freedom, sex and life. 

Gearly a dangerous bargain; but to leave the 
sanctuary in search of those ordinary goods, 
after her father’s death, is also dangerous. 

In The Company of Women (1980), “Felici- 
tas" is brought up under the influence of an 
austere orthodox priest, the mentor of her 
mother and her mother's close friends (these 
extended Catholic matriarchies recur in the 
stories). Trying, like Isabel, for a “normal” 
modem life, she moves into what turns out to 
be a very makeshift shelter, a (splendidly sa- 
tirized) 1960s commune. In both novels, vener- 
ation, the desire for inclusion, the wish not to 
be “an dmigrd in some strange city where she 
looked with longing at the windows of stran- 
gers" are felt, unfasliionably, as particularly 
female attributes. 

in Men and Angels, Gordon's most recent 
novel, the safe place is a marriage. (Again, this 
goes interestingly against the grain of much 
recent American womens' writing, where the 
family house, or the house of marriage, is the 
place that needs to be left, not preserved.) 
Anne is researching an American woman pain- 
ter (a kind of Mary Cassatt figure) who left her 
counlry, defied her father and neglected her 
son for her work. Anne herself, by contrast, is 
deeply engaged in the balancing act between 
lhe family and the study, aware of the rash 
optimism in trying to make of home “some sort 
of sanctuary so that nothing untoward might 
happen there". The "untoward" intrudes as a 
home help called Laura, seemingly quiet and 
orderly, in fact (we are let inside her frighten- 
ing mind) a religious fanatic from an appalling 
home, dangerously fixated on Anne. This kind 
of Woman recurs in oil the novels: the unlov- 
able religious extremist, whose terrible desire 
to belong and be loved, be “inside", is a grotes- 
que travesty of the central character’s ordinary 
need for receiving and maintaining safety and 
protection. . 

Mary Gordon’s first and very striking collec- 
tion of stories pursues the theme, as its title, 
Temporary Shelter , and the titles of individual 
stories, - “Safe", “Out of the Fray", “Viola- 
tion", “The Imagination of Disaster" - make 
plain. As before they draw much of their power 
hom a negotiation between a discarded stme- 
tUrc of belief and the difficulty of making 
another, equally firm order out of human 
materials. She is a writer from a Catholic back- 
8™unri (energetically exploited in the stories) 
"'ho is trying - and whose women characters 
j!^ ( ^ng - to reshape the orthodoxy of salva- 
,0 . n *n secular terms. If religion can’t be your 
place, what can7 For most women, still, 
wafriagejjfamity, children. But what kind of 
*" c .^ ar y can possibly be made now out of this 
wsugial structure, “an ancient relationship in a 

mated age"? ' 

. ‘i^^ra 1 of the stories deal very well and care- 
■ . By With (he foolhardiness of setting up such 
^J^nistic shelters.. In “Now l am Mar- 
; !^^ tee secorjd ,wife, vlsiting her new hus- 
English family, listens to the warning 
; 9f othor women, trying to make sense of 

oC ' narri ®gO- Irt “Out of the Fray’’, the 
< :.;W JW meeting with the husband’s oldest 

r -^ncllherseir irt^^iy damaged by a despr- 
' : '^he whole arrangement teeter 

ptessure Of ;the past. There are. nO 
olderii^odelsi a loyal .old man trying 


to keep house for his senile wife makes dread- 
ful reading. One unlikely and poignant story 
has a retired magician’s wife trying to protect 
her husband from doing tricks in public thal, 
with his failing eyesight, he can no longer con- 
trol; and it's as if, in all these, making a mar- 
riage last is as ticklish an act as turning a pearl 
into a flower or making silk scarves change 
colour. 

These stories of risk themselves run the risk 
of sounding too solemn, of making bourgeois 
domestic habits (having a meal with one’s hus- 
band, putting the baby to bed) stand too por- 
tentously for a dying civilization. The prose 
pieces, autobiographical in feeling, about her 
small family, are touching and truthful on de- 
sire in marriage, on mother love, on the shifts 
and phases inside long relationships. But they 
tend to be too weightily grave, as in “I can keep 
them [husband and child) from so little; it must 
be the shape of my life to keep them at least 
from the danger I could bring them.” It’s a tone 
that works better in the novels. 

But the cooler, more savage stories arc ex- 
cellent. They are told from the viewpoint of 
solitary or bereaved children (Mary Gordon is 
fruitfully influenced by Elizabeth Bowen here) 
threatened by adult secrets and disasters. A 
great wave of unseen, guessed-at violence and 
dismay is waiting, just out of sight, to break in 
on the “shelter". (And it therefore lias to be 
asked whether it is better to protect children 
from what’s outside, what might be inside.) 
Norn, a crippled girl who is in several of die 
best stories, brought up by n circle of powerful 
Irish-Americnn aunts, intent on overcoming 
her disability and suceeding in the unfriendly 
world, turns her back on the weak or dnmuged 
women in the family. Other peoples’ pain, 
damages you; pity makes you weak. A girl 
whose father has Just died is told off by her 
Aunt Lena: “So don't spend tho whole time 
crying. Nobody can stand to have a kid around 
that all she ever does is cry.” To feci sorry 
because terrible things have happened is to put 
yourself at risk, us in one marvellous story 
called “The Murderer Guest", in which Ihe 
parents of a ten-year-old girl invite a woman to 
stay who has killed her husband in self-de- 
fence. 

Because of the fragility of orderly, secure 
structures, a high value is given to order, lo 
making a good shape and understanding it 
well. (Conversely, there is an appalled fascina- 
tion with squalor and chaos). Appropriately, 
then, Mary Gordon’s writing is exceptionally 
discriminating, formal and measured. Some- 
times it sounds too stately and crafted - the 
“pendulous ungirded brensts” of Ihe Irish 
neighbour, the wife who thinks it “a great and 
kingly mercy" that her husband has kept his 
regular job. But at its best this is a disting- 
uished voice, unusual in being at once alarming 
and consolatory, writing with special feeling 
about ordinary things that matter. 


Paternally deadly 


Jane Lucraft 


DAVID PLANTK 
The Native 

122pp. Cliatlo niut Wimlus. £9.95. 
•mill 3247 7 


The Francoeur Family. David Plante's multi- 
volume chronicle of a French Canadian family 
long settled in Providence, Rhode Island, is a 
painstaking and painful study of their Catholic- 
ism, which is examined, in The Native, the 
fourth book in the sequence, ns it touches tile 
lives of three women. Earlier in the story Phi- 
lip, one of seven brothers, has mnrricd Jenny , a 
Protestant, in an unsuccessful hid to escape the 
influence of his powerful mother, Mdm£re. 

When his teenage daughter Antoinette realizes 
her closeness to her grandmother and differ- 
ence from her mother, Philip’s conflict , and the 
origins of his sharp temper, arc brought into 
focus. Toinctte tries to kill herself. A morbid 
restlessness shared with MfimCre, encouraged 
by frequent visits and a cross-generation sen- 
' sual familiarity, undermines her will to study 
and make friends. The Native opens with Phi- 
lip’s anger us he hauls her choking out of the 
bath after she Inis experienced n climax of 
attachment, “a moment of (error and great 
love” for the old woman and a fervent conver- 
sion to an unintelligible deity. Philip then pas- 
ses through the death of his mother and Ihc 
death of Jenny. These two surrenders to dis- 
ease have Ihe force of offerings to a dark, 
uncompass iomtte God, about whom Plante 
occasionally allows his younger characters to 
be more articulate. They are sacrifices afford- 
ing Toinctte some temporary respite, and we 
leave her on the verge of her twenties , keeping 
home for her father. 

One may be slow to tunc in to Plunte’s writ- 
ing. which is a steady -and remorseless eata- 

Slaves to the slaves 


login; of material facts, occasionally trans- 
cended by fear or n longing to escape. It can 
seem bleak, iman invited and cold, for there is 
no stylistic attempt to amuse or uplift or digress 
to include a world outside the family whore 
existence might he less confined and burden- 
some. Tliis new, short, dense volume makes it 
• i jsi apparent that Plante's moodlcss, imper- 
sonal style has been fashioned in sympathy 
with the dark family faith, which, strained in its 
contempt for material existence, borders on 
faithlessness. The flesh falls away from M£- 
nifcre’s small, Anxious body and yellows on an 
emaciated Jenny, who is still hopeful to the end 
in her slight, Protestant way. The title The 
Native alludes to the family's Indian roots on 
the paternal side, whence its particularly dead- 
ly Cnnuck religion. 

The brothers who have earlier signified 
overt rebellion - the soldier, Albert, nnd the 
homosexual writer, Daniel - are here virtually 
silent, but in Philip's contradictory responses 
we have n measure of the purgatory which the 
Francoeurs inflict on themselves. As he cx- 
pluins to his daughter, he is consumed by a 
desire to sec others fail nnd the world undone, 
even when he himself succeeds. His fearful 
formality with his daughter nftcr her rti templed 
suicide is perverse linger that she will not, un- 
like his wife, try lo constmcl a positive, 
meaningful lire and thereby help to save him. 

The Canucks, lending lives close to death 
and working Iodic, infuse this volume with the 
force of regression, the feeling of being sucked 
down, the sense of leading one's life under 
observation from the dead. Each of (he seven 
Francoeur brothers must deal with the invasion 
or his life by that power, and one is left expec- 
tant as to the richness nf the remaining family 
archive. Whal in particular will happen to 
Daniel, who in an earlier volume was fascin- 
ated by the Black foot heritage and communed 
with its spirit in the woods around Providence, 
before he left, like Plante, for London? 


Katherine Bucknell 


SIIERI. EY ANNE WILLIAMS 
DessaRose 

236pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 
033343881 7 


Dessa Rose is a novel about race and gender 
relations in the southern United States during 
the mid-nineteenth century. Slavery was then 
at its height, and Sherley Anne Williams turns 
the institution upside down in order to suggest 
that human relations were determined more by 
individual personalities than by social roles. 
Her plot is driven by the principle that a slave 
determined and clever enough could win free* 


Conflicting loyalties 


Roz Kaveney 


SUE MILLER 

Inventing the Abbolls and other stones 
180pp- Gollancz. £10.95. 

0575040254 ■ 

The strength of this collection of Sue Miller's 
intermittently excellent short fiction is that she 
is not afraid of crystallizing an emotional 
perception around an implausible plot-motif; 
the weakness is that, in some of the stones at 
least, she fails to maintain consistently the level 
of passionate commitment. She has n particu- 
lar gift for evoking the relation of parent and 
child at all ages: the mother m Leaving 
Home" who blames herself for the prpblemsof 
her son’s marriage, seeing iphls silenec bgforc 
his wife’s accusations something 

trained him, and tbe young girl m m Birds 

wiST sexual .relations, sh* ten* to 
them particularly when.sexqaf and parental 

oS« Sict. . Sncl. «°ri« jomelime. 

, .ippeww nthw IW P»tWl ItnWtingJ/llwIted 


in the depth of their human sympathies, “What 
Ernest Says” tries to deal cven-handedly with 
the problems of a young black and the middle- 
class girl whom he persecutes in class, but the 
portrayal of his motives is entirely cerebral 
while her terror is vividly conveyed. The story, 
as a result, is not quite what its author in- 
tended. 

There are realities outside sex and parent- 
hood ip which Miller turns out to be skilled, 
however, and among these is class arid Ihe 
problems it causes in a society which affects to 
find it unimportant. In the title -story, Doug 
observes his elite r brother Jriccy’s successive 
relationships with the three daughters of a 
prosperous family - considerably more so than 
their own shahby-gcntccl and single-parent 
one. The story is as much that of the boys’ 
relationship with each other arid with their 
mother as it is of their acquisition of u sense of 
the world from the Abbott girls. The myth is 
none the less powerful, and it jinks effectively, 
because iinderstaledly , with The tireat datsby: 

• rich girls still don’t marry poor boys, and their . 
refusal to do so still sparkB a real style of alien- 
ated but rigorously moral utterance . Here, 
Miller writes with genuine power, which makes 
(be ordinariness of other, stories the thorc 
disappointing. , . , , . . ,. v .. 


doin by violence or trickery: thus her black 
characters arc not slaves nor her while charac- 
ters musters. This makes for some provocative 
reversals, though it is hard to believe. 

Dt'ssa Rose is condemned to death for her 
part in n slave uprising, but her execution is 
delayed because she is pregnant. She is visited 
in prison by a white writer, Adam Nehemiah. 
who plans lo use her story in his book on eradi- 
cating slave rebellion. Although Dessa is in 
chains, Nehemiah becomes enslaved by his 
obsessive desire to understand her. His bouk is 
never written because Dessa is rescued by fugi- 
tives from the uprising. 

The fugitives find haven with Ruth Sutton, a 
former Charleston belle abandoned by her 
gambling husband on a backwoods plantation. 
Here again, conventional power relations are 
reversed: most of Ruth's slaves have run away, 
and she is ruled by the fugitives. She takes 
Dessa and Dessa's newborn son into her own 
bed, serving as wet nurse to the baby, a sort of 
white mummy. But Dessa resents the help she 
must accept, and her angry self-containment 
forces Rutii to wonder whether she ever under- 
stood any of her slaves, even her own beloved 
Mammy, now dead. Tensions mount when 
Ruth begins an nffair with one of the fugitives, 
but Ihc group works the pin mat ion in relatively 
productive co-operation. Eventually, the fugi- 
tives conceive Ihe idea of selling themselves 
back into slavery to raise money for a final 
escape to the West. Amazingly, the swindle 
succeeds without a hitch, mul Ruth, enchanted 
bv her black companions, briefly hopes to go 
with them. 

Dessa Rose makes us believe that relations 
between blacks nnd whites, men and women, 
even women and women were more subtle and 
differentiated under slavery than rnariy fiction- 
al accounts suggest, but paradoxically Jt fails 
into die cliche that blacks have deeper emo- 
tions than whites, emotions which whites can 
neither understand nor share. Ihc prose is 
pficn either wooden or melodramatic, and the 
frequent use of free indirect style is only partly 
successful because transitions between charac- 
ters tend to be abrupt and incompletely dc- 
. fined. Williams, may have let go of this novel 
too soon; it is good enough to suggest it could 
(1 jiaye b^eqibpttef.i , 
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A crutch in the crotch 


John Melmoth 

PAUI.RRYF.RS 
Coming First 

240pp. Bloomsbury. £10.95. 
n 747? (XKK) 2 


Until the recent election, Alliance politicians slice of the < 
were rumoured to make good lovers because like himself, 
they made such a practice of coming second, used crutch 
Preston Moody’s smarmy exercises in "guilt with them ill 
and obligation*' arc a similarly unsuccessful brought the 
attempt to base a career on n technique which Paul Dryc 
might, after all, prove nothing more than re- tical thriller 
niotcncss and detachment. The male lead in ment here) 
Paul Bryers's novel is a "born-again feminist 1 *, reliant on P 
bent on re-making himself in the image of the with his will 
New Man: "something between a cuddly left to go into ii 
version of Dr. Spock and the latter-day John own irrelevi 
Lennon, deep into home-baked bread and be both imp 
domestic bliss”. Alas, the churlish responses of cannot im;ij 
the women in his life to his putative solidarity feels thcsair 
fuel the suspicion that they would have pre- restrained b 
ferred Oliver Reed. Polly, Cnrla, Mirumla. jokes ahout 
Christnhel cl at appear ready to l rnde Preston's piece centre 

ideologically sound wimpishness for n helping die course 
of egregious machismo. brought m 

It is one thing to acknowledge (hut coming struggle, 
first Ims little to do witli coming across, up with 
the goods or clean mid nothing to do with I 1 
coming together; quite another to make a sue- ^ ^ 

cess of coming afterwa rds. In both his profess- 

ional and private lives, Preston is inclined to j... 
sec himself as the victim of his own consider- * 

atcncss. A producer at the BBC, he is under- 
standahly sensitive to the view that his Shrews ... . A _ n 
ut Ten serves to bridge n gap between the .Jf cs ° e 
women's movement ami pet-care. His wife, " 
who finds bis preoccupation with her orgasm 1 

unrclaxiiig, 1ms banished him to the sofa be- 
cause of his affair with the presenter of Shrews, “About suff 
who regards penetration ns the crassest form of Old Master: 
genital imperialism. The natural childbirth vis" for insti 
classes which he attends with his wife's best Nina Bawde 
friend, whom be has been required to impreg- h but a deta 
nutc, nre little more than ritual humiliations of ly. in Circle. s 

the attendant males. 'Hie discovery that he tins narrator's sc 
warts on his penis and is, therefore, a poten- position in l 
tial cause of cervical cancer, is just ahout the convey the 
limit. even thougl 

Beneath all the yuppie self-deprecation, though it is 
Coming First is profoundly gynophobic, in the The narrs 
English tradition which has given the world copying old 
jokes about mothers-in-law and the meno- tiny clue on 
pause, and Kingsley Amis's thesis that all his own. He 
women arc mad. Media harpies and domestic children and 
termagants are alike "fierce*' and “mean*', in- intrigues to i 
cli ned to wear dangerous high heels. They not cep ti ble to, 

only threaten Preston physically - his wife but he is sir 
kicks him and clips him round the ear - they wife. Clio, is 

also truss him up in dauble-bfnds. On (he one his lust then 
hand they treat him like a child (“eat your lentil ing her ow 
pasty like a good boy”), on the other they- Helen, com 

The nurse’s burden 


ridicule him for his childishness. The woman 
doctor who paints his warts conics within an 
inch, as it were, of completing this project of 
psychological emasculation. 

I n the end, Preston has to come to terms with 
the fact that lie doesn't much like his wife and 
mistress and that the gynoernts are out to do 
him down socially as well as psychologically. 
Feminists, he concludes, are after the snme 
slice of the cake as aspiring working-class lads 
like himself, only they do not fight fair: “They 
used crutches, and if they didn't trip you up 
with them they put them between your legs and 
brought them up sharp.” 

Paul Bryers's first departure from the poli- 
tical thriller (although there is a thriller ele- 
ment here) is genuinely funny, if at times too 
reliant on Preston's doing silly things to and 
with his willy for reasons that are too complex 
to go into in a review. Preston's sense of his 
own irrelevance and marginality contrives to 
he huth implausible and moving. Most people 
cannot imagine their parents having sex; he 
feels the same way about himself. Nor is Bryers 
restrained by received notions of good taste; 
jokes ahout thrush arc capped by a comic set- 
piece centred on a messy caesarian section, in 
the course of which another infant girl is 
brought mewling and brawling into the 
struggle. 


Andrew Hislop 

RUPERTTHOMSON 
Dreams of Leaving 
435pp. Bloomsbury. £12.95. 

0747500231 

“Exhibits a wonderfully dry sense of humour 
throughout”, declares the TLS in Rupert 
Thomson's first novel. The acclamation is pre- 
mature, since both the book in question, 77ie 
Bath - A Definitive Study, and the review are 
fantasies of Moses Highness, the hero of 
Dreams of Leaving, conceived as he recovers 
consciousness in a luxurious Hampstead bath- 
room during a party. In his book Thomson also 
exhibits a wonderfully dry sense of humour - if 
not throughout. Unfortunately, he also ex- 
hibits a number of other things. Dreams of 
Leaving is by turns brilliant, muddied, percip- 
ient, pretentious, lyrical, boring, fey, earthy, 
too long and incomplete. (Bloomsbury are to 
be admired in that they have not cut it down to 
a presentably modest volume which can be 
quickly classed as “promising”; it is less certain 
how much they should be thanked.) 

At the heart of the novel is another tale of 
urban disaffection, featuring the fag-end of the 
"me generation"- wedged so uneasily between 


Tough but fooled 


Jill Neville 

NINABAWDEN 

Circles of Deceit 

184 pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

(133344684 4 

“About suffering they were never wrong, the 
Old Masters . . . ". In Breugel's “Fnll of Icar- 
us" for instance (reproduced on the cover of 
Nina Bawden's new novel), the drowning boy 
is but a detail on the crowded canvas. Similar- 
ly, in Circles of Deceit, the descent of Tim, the 
narrator's schizophrenic son, takes its humble 
position in his hectic life. Bawden's skill is to 
convey the intensity of the pain this causes, 
even though there is no breast-beating, even 
though it is not fully focused on. 

The narrator is a painter who specializes in 
copying old masters, but who always leaves a 
tiny clue on each picture, a kind of signature of 
his own. He has a living to make; two wives, 
children and a mother to support; professional 
intrigues to contend with. He claims to be “sus- 
ceptible to, bullied and badgered by women", 
but he is simply fooled by them. The second 
wife. Clio, is a vile child-bride appealing first to 
his lust then to his pity, neglecting, even beat- 
ing her own child. The first wife, beloved 
Helen, commits adultery and makes him feel 


guilty about it. “Womanly wiles" it used to be 
called, and it is bracing to read a somewhat 
misogynist novel written by a woman. The nar- 
rator conveys masculinity of the tough, gruff 
kind, while reminding us he is not a profession- 
al novelist. That he nevertheless writes with 
sophistication is one of the traps of this partic- 
ular authorial ploy. But he is plausibly painter- 
ly in his way of seeing: “Helen's hair caught fire 
in a shaft of sun from the window. . . . She had- 
finished her egg and was crushing the shell in its 
cup with her thumb.” This is the moment when 
Helen tells him she has had a lover for ages. 

However fast the circles of deceit whirl ab- 
out the narrator, the important concerns are 
his two sons, the beaten step-child and the 
schizophrenic Tim. A formidable auiit figures 
largely, and there is a dark secret in the 
mother's past. A crowded canvas indeed; 
perhaps too crowded. The perspective is im- 
peccable, but with more space, air, light, sha- 
dow and background (I wanted to know much 
more about Tim) this terse; interesting con- 
struct would have been more compelling. 


hippie idealism and yuppie plutocracy. Screw- 
balls are again at play, drugged, drunk, with, 
out collective vision, but not without ethereal 
aspirations or mannered sensibilities. Thus we 
have Highness by name, highness by nature 
(Moses is six feet six inches) and yet more 
highness by the constant intake of powders 
grasses, beer, wine and spirits. Not surprising! 
ly, the delights of the flesh come artificially 
flavoured: “He tasted wine and through (he 
wine he tasted her” or “I just tasted it [speed]. 
On the end of your nose.” “The Turkish d t- 
light of her nipples", however, seems to be 
figurative. 

Superficially, we are in Martin Amis-Und, 
sometimes literally so, in Westboume Grove 
dives such as the Blue Sky Cafe, But Thom- 
son’s approach to the tawdry squelch of this 
world is very different. Amis entices even po- 
faced dissenters with his turn of phrase, the 
“spin” of his sentences; his readers are taken 
on a linguistic roller-coaster through the mire 
before the world is unmasked, in some sub- 
Nabokovian textual implosion, as a fiction^ 
game. Thomson, however, begins outside (be 
city with what is ostensibly a fictional game: 
one which undermines the clichd of the impris- 
oning alienation of urban existence. Dreams of 
Leaving opens in a rural village called New 
Egypt whose inhabitants are imprisoned for 
life by a collection of comically named, plod- 
dingly pharaonic policemen led by Inspector 
Peach. Farcical escape plots fail (one man dis- 
guises himself as a ploughed field) but baby 
Moses - you’ve guessed it - is bull-rushed to 
freedom down the river. Cut to 1980s Londoa 
with authentic detail, the fanciful black farce 
replaced by the more measured satire of urban 
reportage as we follow Moses, now in his twen- 
ties, legging it and ligging it through his demi- 
monde. 

Thomson in town often writes well, at times 
very well, but without the verbal pyrotechnic* 
of Amis. The perception is less savage, occa- 
sionally even maudlin and, though the wit can 
be sharp, some of the befuddled apergia seem 
intended to be taken seriously. Some irritating- 
ly extended passages appear to have only the 
tedium of lived experience to justify them. AH 
the time, though, there is the expectation of 
some brilliant fictional trick which will linktbe 
two worlds. Alas, the link, when Moses return* 
to his roots, turns out to be a mundane, sony 
affair which suspends humour as well as 
disbelief. We are left wondering whether 
Thomson, like Highness, “in this village found 
himself approaching the limits of his imagin- 
ation”. 


Sturdy distractions 


Tn Ann rnndwin fine disscctJon of the forced intimacy which 

tfu-mui UUUawiD arises between nurse and patient, described in 

PATRICIA mewas prose thal ls ***** and P un 8 enL ' Thc novel 

Speaks powerfully of the desire to give and 

l^ DeuSh W 95 ' receive love: a lore that is safe, protected by 

' - professional status, gowns and rubber glovfes, a 

• ■ | - - love (hat can be withdrawn at the end of the 

shift. It also explores other aspects of nursing: 
There is something especially compelling ab- the world of the ageing ward sisters, striving to 
out inslitutions: schools, colleges, the army, perfect small and ridiculous details of cfeanli- 
ond hospitals - they alt command their own, ness and order to please the lordly consultants 
position in the canon of English fiction, each' whp sweep throughthe hospital without noilo- 
offering a microcosm of society, with a prij- ing the painful yet fender efforts made to gain 
selected list of dramatis personae; a pre- their approval. The youngrturees play the same 
ordained set of conventions within which the gome; respecting the doctors' maleness, their 
action is bound to unfold. This sens# of ordci*- professional superiority. Ferguson is sharply 
lines s, of safety, holds a strong appeal for i'M \ aware of the mine's burden - to be ever the 
reader - a surprise may occur, but nonetheless onlqokier while the patients act out their og- 
the narrative can only move according loThe onlespfjmfferingand recovery and the medical 
rules which have alreudy been agreed. ' atoff, ^spltc thety pily ancf involvement,: re* 
In Indefinite Nights (her second novel), Pat- t ; m^ln.it^vo^bly separale/ 1 ' ‘ :V' 

ricia Ferguson details tlic working life of ngen- ‘‘^indefjnU* Nikhts is divided into' a seriWbf 
cy nurses, describing the full spectrum of the eacb : d«aling with wido|y Uffferi 

“nurse's Grand Tour"; from cancer patients to ^ritsj^ioftheqursM’ vtorld/tacfi With Its 
psychiatric ward, abortions to ge rial rics, wi th own ; spqci4l ^therigths. Tho novcl is robustly 

marriage to a doctor thrown in for good mca- written :fljid ihtelUgisritly directed jv'the/ oijtoT- 

spre. Indefinite Nights is, however, more than mous ’fd^‘dfijl^'^ii.deat^ nbyet SilCceqti.in 

.merely another “Doctor and Nurse” hovel with s Incke nlng Rfj^h^contrpl of (tiq j'aiiitlVfii 

added literary interest. There is, here, a deep Sha is a writiirOton^rriWe 

u&rfersttindjftg of .motivaUon'and'pheractor * a • nite Nights marks * Holddavelqpgtent ibfrljhqqii 


Lindsay Duguid 

GEORGINA HAMMICK 
People for Lunch 
191pp. Methuen. £9^95. 
0413149005 


Georgina Hammick's stories are cool, clever 
and bitter. Traditional in range, they tend to 
focus on middle-class sensibilities as they cope 
with the commonplace horrors of bereave- 
ment, illness and death. As Mrs Nightingale, a 
woman expecting hinchl guests, tom between 


cl. - •• ■ _ . •: . . ........... m„vM bumib, 1 1/. it uciween 

the world of the ageing ward sisters, striving to impatience and grief, recalls telling her son 

perfect small and ridiculous details of cfoanli- “The world has always been a terrible Diace 

riMe anil Arrinr In n Utn «k» . . * r‘“"i 


lieu and order to please the lordly consultants 
whp sweep through the hospital without nolle- 
ing the pafnful yet fender efforts made to gain 
their approval. The youngiUimes play the same 
game; respecting the doctors' maleness, their 
professibnal superiority. Ferguson .is shaiply 
aware of foe nurse's burden - to bo ever the 
onlooker whjlb the patients act our thelr ag- 


we just know more about It now because.of the 
media. Honor usCd.tb be mbre ./oCaf;” ! • . ' - 
To give the flavour of this, former local un- 
pleasantness, Hammick homes in on detail, 
picking on the distracting complaint which 
signals tragedy. -Mrs -NighUhgaler on the', 
anniversary of her husband's death, is fraught 
with domestic arrangements, her attention 


sturdy, traditional nature. This giyes the cd- 
lection an old-fashioned feel. Both “Mad Ab- 
out the Boy”, which describes a . schooled 
obsession with No61 Coward, and ‘Tales ■ 
the Spare Room”, which evokes life Jj® . 
Grandmother in bygone Southport P* 
maids' sitting-room smells of smoke and anfr. 
pits”), could have come from Angus Wilson* 
the 1960s; while “Deathcap” is a skilful^ 
rather empty exercise in surprise enori? 
which turns on trains to Lyme Regis and out- 
top walks much in the manner of AgaW 
Christie.- In ‘The: Tulip Plate” the cert* 
shock is revealed against a background of* 1 ., 
dogs. camel coats and tea cakes. : O'. 

It is remarkable that the strongesti ^ 
compelling story in the book has none of 
genteel Atmosphere. "A Few Problems in . 
Day Case Unit*', a disconcertingly 
account of the routine humiliations ofgyr 18 ^- j 
logical examination, manages to'sugg« l ®v: 
inniy; life as well as revealing a frujmtj y, j 
amusing' area of euphemism ("disco rtifoni. 
“unplanned?, “precautions”). TWs stofy jT . 
mains resolutely dispassionate in tone, buUl 


; person- fn somb stories the distracting object < : 

own;«|$ci« jtftongths. Thcnoydis^rqbuatly, becomes a weigh tysyhlbQl : a Nqah‘s arkstands - is idealiv suited 
mous fatoatf trf HfWticft fe&th u.. .1 l . apparently seat 


to- the delineation 
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Finding a language for loss 


ja y^parini 

JOHN HOLLANDER 

In Time and Place 

103pp. Johns Hopkins University Press. £12.95 
(paperback ,£7.95). 

0801833922 

“To imagine a language means to imagine a 
form of life", wrote John Hollander, para- 
phrasing Wittgenstein in an early poem, 
“Ninth of July”. More than twenty years later, 
he is still hoping to find a language adequate to 
the forms of life. The difficult search for a 
medium to express “memory and pain" is, in 
fact, central to his latest volume, In Time ami 
Place. An elegiac tone dominates this book, 
which begins with a sequence of thirty-four 
poemsin the In Memoriam stanza. These inter- 
connecting lyrics are exquisite and moving, 
superior to almost anything else Hollander has 
ever written. The fifth poem, "The Rumi- 
nants", is characteristic of the autumnal note 
lhat sounds throughout: 

The pastures of remembering 
Are over-grazed by now; thc slow 
Mule beasts of sorrow come and go 
(Dare patches wait for some new spring). 

Solemnly ruining the text 
Of sad anteriore and joys 
In valleys blanketed from noise: 

What page of our tale will go next? 

In my high, dreaming car, I steer 
Away, and here 1 wake to light: 

Lashed with cold rains, the hills of night. 

The shores of morning, washed wilh fear. 


Hollander manages to sustain a fairly conver- 
sational tone within these tautly formal quat- 
rains. At Hie same time, ns in the last stanza 
above, he takes risks with a kind of lyricism 
rarely found in contemporary poetry- perhaps 
another nod to Tennyson, who seems to brood 
over this work as Mallarmd, Keats and the 
Metaphysicnls brooded over early phases in 
thc CAreer of this prolific and always allusive 
poet. 

No better defence of formal poetry has het-n 
written in recent years than "Footnote to One 
of These Notes", which begins wilh two ques- 
tions: 

Why rhymc7 And why for this most late 
And serious or texts: have I 
Not saved such verse to jollify, 

Upbraid, goad, and com me morale? 

A wittily phrased answer occurs five stanzas 
later: “We live vers libre, but come to die / In 
something like rhyme's final terms." Hollan- 
der Finds in writing itself an exact metaphor for 
living, and in In Time and Place he returns, 
repeatedly, to this conceit, allowing the meta- 
phor to multiply and change shape. "Text", a 
favourite word of all loyal post-structuralists, 
recure constantly ns a metaphor for life, as in 
the poignant “After Blossoming", which con- 
cludes: 


Spring is done, and 1 may have wept 
Too much, but have outlasted it. 

Construing in the ruined writ 
Of petals dropped, n promise kept. 

Thc poet meditates on the lass of a loved one 
throughout In Time and Place, posing in va- 
rious ways thc premiss that “Absence is pre- 


sence". There is something extremely it f feet ing 
about the per st ina i lulLtiuLur adopts here: that 
of the winy, alnmsl excessively learned sdm- 
lar-puet who culls up the language ot iliemctie- 
al criticism lo find u language equal m Ins pain. 

In “Vintage Absence”, perhaps thc high point 
of the hunk, the pnet uses the metaphor of 
vintage wines to summon a vision ut irrecover- 
able possibilities: 'Tiaeli week I meditate upon 
I Dark bottles that have come and gone < To 
teach what readiness can mean." Not ignoring 
the baleful opposites of “Patience and Long- 
ing", which, as he says, “lay my cellar waste”, 
nc eventually finds some consolation in the 
metaphor of vintage '‘spirits" (pun. of course, 
intended): 

My deeper spirits ilicii iniKi keep 
( t he lighter fancies have been drained) 

And some day what will luve remained, 
lly inoniiliglu sipped, will guard our sleep. 

Prose poems make up the remaining two 
sections of the hook, forming a kind of post- 
hide to the initial sequence: an intriguing If 
unrealized attempt to come to grips with what 
Hollander, in a footnote, calls “life after 
verse". Full of aphoristic lines ("Every deed is 
u loss of consciousness; every act is a black- 
out") and bright images (“the breaks in the 
clouds all glossed thc statement of sheer dis- 
tance”). they seem oddly irrelevant after the 
astonishing performance that precedes them. 
Like most prose poems, they offer the satisfac- 
tions of neither verse nor prose, and I lolluiulcr 
should probably have let the poetic sequence 
stand on its own. None the less, in lime and 
Place is a landmark in contemporary poetry. 


•Ii 


Selective affinities 


Lachlan Mackinnon 

ANNE STEVENSON 

Selected Poems 1956-1986 

149pp. Oxford University Press. £10.95. 

01921 19737 

In Correspondences: A family history in letters 
(1974) Anne Stevenson explored the gradual 
collapse of the Puritan ethic in America from 
1829 to 1972. This is the only collection repro- 
duced in full in her Selected Poems , and it 
needs to be read in full to be appreciated. 
Stevenson offers letters and newspaper reports 
or sufficient imaginative vigour to form a 
world, and in that sense the work is a consider- 
able success. We cannot tell whether a veJed 
autobiography lies behind the later stages, for 
each character is realized from within: what 
weakens the work is technical inconsistency, 
the occasional use of William Carlos Williams's 
three-ply line having no apparent dramatic or 
intentional effect. 

Correspondences gives the effect of a power- 
ful and self-distancing imagination. But this 
otherwise extremely Inept selection makes 


these qualities only intermittently evident, and 
does not do justice to the author at nil. Her 
early work is shown lo be witty and intelligent, 
at its best in “The Dear Ladies of Cincinnati . 
which describes how "the aunts kept their chins 
up trying on hats” while time passes: 

And the ladies, the ladies still sit on the stone 
in die bamboo chain upholstered with chiniz 
wifotheSc painted wrought-iron furniture still in 
laughing and rocking and talking their father's 
whifethe^iy eats and breathes for them in the 

and fhe river grows ugly in their perpciuol service. 
The oxymoron in “wrought-iron... in 
bloom” , the hint of Villiers de I’lsle-Adam. are 
deftly managed in the long line which suits 

Stevenson best. . . 

Short lines tempt her into hermet'c vacuity. 
Too often, an unspecified "you" is addressed 
or she grouses about the pain of writing. She 
wants to 

evade the ego-hUI. the misery-well. , 
the siren hiss of publish, success, publish. 


success, success, success. 

Her preference is to “Live wilh Real People”, 
“pub people”, to avoid “Habitat and snobbery 
and too damn much literary ambit ion"; this 
echoes (in 1985) the sentimentality of 19(W’s 
“In Midtile England”, which wonders if a 
traveller thinks 

Of ihc mournful 
Decanters full of perfume or 
Disinfectant? Of the roses, 

Thc desolate neatness? The despair? 

It was sentimentality, presumably, that was 
behind the inclusion of the fey “Willow Song” 
as Fiances Horovitz's elegy, rather than the 
more concrete and moving “Red Rock Fault”, 
which is omitted. A Selected Poems ought to 
convey the full range and flavour of a writer's 
work, but although the recent 77ie Fiction- 
Makers (1985) is well represented Hie richer 
Minuteby Glass Minute {1982 ) i bnol.The most 
astonishing omission of all is thc sequence 
“Green Mountain. Black Mountain”, whose 
outstanding las! line , “Blackbirds arc the cellos 
of the deep farms” , is thoroughly earned by the 
whole. If selection means this kind of misrepre- 
sentation, it seems hardly worth doing. 


-.mac cxiretneiy inepi 

displaced and magical 

— ' — - end nre caught in path and 

m Dooley “The Water Magician of 

- T “ - — > mhnPrlin 


TNEEE1NSTEIN 

Honda . • . 
p. Hutchinson. £5. 95. 

1657407 . ' 

; poems In Badlands, Elaine Feinstein’s first 
collection since, the appearance of her 
eted poems, Some Unease A Angels, in 
7. display a. continuing interest in the 
placed magical. Whether Felnstein is 
iterpreting myth of observing details of 
'temporary Ufe, it is the exiled and ftband- 
that draw her compassion, the quixotic 
| uncalled-for tbqf . lead her to celebrate, 
lit thoughts once moved so easily together / 
s dolphins offehore |q ( the landmass of the 
fVjSbe Writ.es; hi ‘‘A litter from La Jolla”, 
affectionate recollection of an early love, 
icnfecaiU bpW'thit which seems glamorous 
J-freti js oftchmost at; risk: 

% ?Urpriied;l>y February : 

Klfll.the ^otseawnhere, when 

^nmton'dapcc . 

uwttto, ijt hl^‘tlde : L r ' • V 

' * 


end are caught in path and eaten. 

“The Water Magician of San Diego" draws a 
more explicit connection between ^ chancere 
and other colourful outsiders, and those who 
live by the imagination. “Con-men, poker 
players, poets’*, she writes, ‘put the solid 
world at risk / und then enjoy the dance .they 
are people whom “The careful and the sober / 
should treat with great respect .Tier 
ing of the Orpheus myth “Songj for 
A*equence" makes more sombre play o« of 
the conflict between artists and their society. 
The Dionysiacs who tear Orpheus apart turn lo 
trees in an inversion of the metamorphosis his 
music caused and, for Feinstcin, in an «ne 
prenwniilon of the fate of wriiere mul ihelr 
jailers under totalitarianism. 

And the curse of all future 
poets to die by 

' moe hr slake or lire falls there 

on these mlddless crtaiures • 

no longdr human their foes- . .■ 

. grow roots and ihelr knees are 
(marled *- their arms branch leaves, 

. : who will release . them? •. 

- . • '■ 

ThelMIesh ll.wdod.'-’ '; r ‘ *• v.“ 




GENTLEMEN 
AND PLAYERS: 
CONVERSATIONS 
WITH CRICKETERS 
Michael Marshall 

Ft »■«.* word by E. R. Dexter and 
Trueman, F. S. 

Twenty- five years ago the distinction 
between amateur and professional 
cricketers- 'gentlemen' and 
‘players’- was abolished, and with it 
ihc source of some of the best 
anecdotes in the game. Michael 
Marshall has talked to more than a 
hundred of thc greatest English 
cricketers (and cricket writers) about 
their memories of the 'Lest and w 
county game between 19 lit and 
1902. The result is a vivid, timely 
and original contribution to the 
literatuie and sot ial history of 
cricket. 

II.I.UsrRAlKO imtillRUI 


PERFECT MURDER 
Bernard Taylor 
and Stephen Knight 

A CJeiitury of Unsolved Homicides 
Two experts in the unravelling of 
unsolved crimes re-in vestigatc seven 
classic cases: from the past century, 
including the notorious Brighton 
Trunk Murder of 1934. In many 
cases the authors have unearthed 
previously unknown facts lhat now 
indicate the most likely solution - 
ideal reading for lovers of gruesome 
cause cilebres. 

ILLUSTRATED 11246131926 IV 95 


DREAM PEOPLE 
Barbara Hanrahan 

Barbara Hanrahan is one of the most 
accomplished of new Australian 
writers, with a poet’s ear for 
language and a superb grasp of the 
minutaie oflife in a small town. Her 
idiosyncratic style and her evocation 
of passion and gentility have never 
been used to belter effect than m this 
remarkable collection of stories. 

U 2« 131659 £10.95 


Lines of this force remind us lhat Feinsiein is 
the translator and biographer of Marina Tsvet- 
ayeva. Elsewhere in thc volume, one is re- 
minded of the links between her work and 
modem American poetry. The influence of the 
Black Mountain group, which was very notice- 
able In her earlier poems, now seems to be 
merely a matter of residual eccentricities of 
punctuation, only some of which have a cre- 
ative function. Elizabeth Bishop’s particularity 
of vision is a more lasting inheritance, and one 
Feinstcin implicitly acknowledges in her 
memorial piece "Park Parade. Cambridge”: 

1 as a mild glmst. then, look with roe tonight 
Under ibis ^lani roof out la where 
the great oak lies, Us foliage disguised 
: with flakwi nf light. Above u*. clouds ; 

. ]„ these wide skies remain os Mill Ss sandbars. 

Feinsiein praises the “friendly toughness” Of, 
Bishop’s spirit and what is "not deceived” be* 

, hind ihe ‘*Wue credulity’* of Jean Rhys’s gaxc. 
The spirit which emerges from the poems in 
Badlands similarly combines buih independ- 
, cnee and generosity, on awareness oflhe costs 
and the joys involved in following an uncx- 
pecied path^: !,: , v 


THE DRAGON 
IN THE SWORD 
Michael Moorcock 

Trapped in a tuneless existence, 
doomed to fight forever, John Dakcr 
is thc Eternal Champion, thc 
defender and destroyer of justice 
through the ages. The Dragon in the 
. Swnrd is the tremendous climax to 
Moorcock’s Eternal Champion 
series , and one of the most eagerly 
awaited novels in years by ‘the man 
who excels in saga- making in a 
timeless magic world’ 

The Standard. 

0246 131292 11095 


A Dim ion of the Cofttns Publishing Group 
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Eric Korn 


Mumurinus followers of diis column per Imps 
recall that more tlmn once I have displayed 
mild reproachful ness towards London's 
Underground .system , drawing attention to 
such mild character blemishes as mendacity, 
potyoiuscluna (hatred of (lie human race ) and 
fossorial mania combined with a phnhic dis- 
taste for mechanical means of transportation. 

I uni pleased to report a most admirable 
redemptive change. 

I first caught sight of it last week, when I was 
slnwinnrching with twelve thousand others 
through one of those ingeninus Vent uri-eff eel 
constrictions that turn a broad-based surge into 
a seething trickle. I held out my ticket for 
inspection only to discover that the ticket col- 
lector had been made redundant. The sense 
that we were participating in » religious drama 
rather ihnn an everyday economic activity 
made iis nil hold our heads high, I can tell you, 
and as I looked arouml with heightened aware- 
ness I saw a window marked EXCESS 
FAKES. Who won 111 argue with that? Since 
thtrq I have observed these wickets at many 
progressive stations, and the estimable, public- 
spirited system has been explained to me. 

The way it works is this. 

If your journey lias not been entirely free of 
untoward incident, present your ticket and a 
claim form, thus: 

GOSPEL OAK to FAR RING DON 70 f . 

less 

Down escalator kaput<fourninuih!> now) I Up 

Expensive electronic signalling equipment signals 
"TO DETERMINE WHITI I Eli APPROACHING 
TRAIN IS BOUND, ENQUIRE OF DRIVER" 5p 
Offensive jocular lly on purl of liMiJspeakcr .. . . S-2Sp 
Superabundance uf little not ices saying 'Thinking of 
getting uul ill West C la pi i am (or South Finchley or 

Pcckham)? Youcan'l.'* 6p 

Station name plate replaced by cute rebus nr puzzle- 
picture indicating PECK 4 HAM, OX 4 FORD + 

SIR + CUSS. RAIZE 4 WAR +TEARetc lUp 

Enforced medi union between stations 2ppcr minute 

Up escalator kaput 2tip 

Ditto with enforced use of urinil'erous spiral stairs 

50p 

jot down a total and present the claim at the 
EXCESS FARE window; the smiling refund- 
ombudsperson will do the rest. 

★ * * 

I lake misprints for inspiration the way others 
might take acid: every so often one comes 
along and kicks a hole through the doors of 
perception. 

News on Sunday did that once in its short life 
when it described a movie as cliche- rid den. 
The word defies analysis somehow, looking 
not so much exotic as extragalactic. But the 
mind abhors a vacuum, and keeps starting false 
trails of reminiscence, pseudomadeleines. 
Cliche and Kluxhqlmen, twin 'sandy islets near 
Heligoland, Where dauntlessly debonair 
yachtsmen had a dose call when they stumbled 
on (he Invasion plans of the Imperial German 
Navy, where Biggies and Qinger pancaked in a 
Bristol Bulldog, in Weimar days entirely given 
over to avocets and naturism, whence Ishcr* 
: . wood’s Letters from Kluxholtnen, printed on 
Spender's hand-press after Faber turned.it 
down, “of legendary rarity’’ according to bib- 
ilagrapliers, projected locale of Eliot’s fifth 
quartet, of which only (he epigraph survives 
(“Click#: smallest of the North Frisians. 

. Sailors’ tajes speak of the bell of SI Radegunid, 
prioress of n convent of Minorite mips, now 
discalced, dissolved, ruinous tmd sub- 
merged**); Quiet Days in Cliche. .■ 

Trying to ijnake . a telephone .call ti 
Oyfesoinethlngsbnielhidgsomething, a rigid 
dlrigble: company near Bis tree, 1 , was re- 
warded by Hie randomizing godlets of British 
-Telecom with repeated messages from (he 
/speaking clock {which is 123): “At the Third 
stroke, the rime, sponsored by Accurist*™' 
• -will be. . . (The TM is silent; compare 
-I talisman "IsmyTM ploughing (hat I was wont 
to drive?”) , . ' i 

Bui handing oyer Time itself for private 
sponsorship seems hubrfrtfc: who are these 
watdihiakersj lliat they 1 dare to pat Father 


Time on the head? I sec them all as pinched, 
humorous, snuff-taking pamphleteers in skull- 
caps and pincc-nc 2 ; (hey have a long tradition 
id free (hi nking. Faley’s watch no mystery to 
them, and the rndicul craftsmen of Clerken well 
were ever a danger to the establishment. But 
they presume on their Cartesian forebears, on 
Leibniz and Huygens and Einstein, if they 
think that Time runs to the tunc of their tweez- 
ers. Just imagine: Time Present and Time Past 
(ire both perhaps present in Time Sponsored 
and no longer unredeemable; Chronicles of 
Wasted Tinic-spunsorcd-by-Accurist; a rose- 
red city half as old as Accurist (the rose-red city 
is probably sponsored by Clifton Nurseries); 
time (sponsored by Accurist) held me green 
and dying (sponsored by Sketchloy); Burberry 
brings you the weather. Townsend-Thoresen 
owns the sound of surf, nnd a mattress com- 
pany, perhaps the enticingly named Foutons.is 
bringing you the moon. 

Time hath a wallet at his back full of crisp 
brown tenners for British Telecom. Depart 
from me ye Accurist into the everlasting wrong 
connection. 

* * * 

For years I lovingly handcrafted and polished 
(in unprintable pun about the New Hebrides, 
(which were a joint colony of England and 
France, using old francs, old pence, and cow- 
ries-- or was it millstones- with equal fluency), 
the denouement of which was to be “Answer. 
Because they have an Anglo-French Condomi- 


• -? H. 
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A detail from one of the drawings In Russell Jones's 
10 1 Uses of a Condom (unnumbered pp. Grub Street. 
£2.95.0948817127). 

The subject once untouchable, l mean un- 
handable, I mean undiscussable, is now banal. 
The launch, if that is what I should call it, of the 
Virgin contraceptive has placed the coping 
stone of popmarketry on the ha&tybuilt edifice 
of respectability that encloses the subject of the 
sheath; even though Branson’s commemora- 
tive gesture (would you buy a burst balloon 
from this man?) may be judged. ill- judged. 

For me, alas, it comes too late. 

. We can now all speak pur minds freely on the 
subject, but (he Republic of Vanuatu baa long 
since gained Its no doubt richly merited inde- 
pendence, the Now Hebrides ceased to exist, 
and the cheering citizens little thought, as they 
danced in the flagbcdeckcd streets of Honiara, 
that a man's life work lay in ruins. 

Not all the bdok-fairs and all the auctions in the 
world can bring me a volume that conveys 
■ More rapture; than my 1 stpall octfiyoCanadian 
Pacific Railway List ofOeslgiidtihg Numbers of 
Stations (1st, September '1913. Destroy all 
preview lists, They did* that is why ft Is jso 
rare). "■.] 

he^'j oriathif vrfiai I happily 
hive here, andwhal you ^ riot gating td get 
your ^critegiayshwidsonVisamHgieale'picbf 
found poehyg ,950 stations jong; eyety station 
a melttay, Together e.trafcajty 'of dames; the 
litany ojLtita s^tiQnrw the crote-Canatla 
expresses arid thecHugglng locals frpqi JHalifpx 
by way d (Beaver flank, FeoertvY SffMg, 


Hibbitts, Duffys, Tuckers and Stillwater (he 
lendeth me beside the Still water to Sissiboo, 
Sigogne nnd Hectanooga) by way of Basque, 
Saptsum and Toketic, by Spuzzum, Saddle 
Rock, Yale, Choate and Hope; clear to Port 
Moody, Crabbs, and Vancouver. (Not Port 
Moody Crabs, which would he more than the 
human frame could bear.) 

The blending of Romance and Cree, of 
Saxon and Salish, of Latin and Na-Dene, is 
inexpressibly poignant. Mazeppaand Melgund 
and Medora; Matsqui, Malakwa and Medunk- 
ieunk. The voices of desolation - Fort Steele, 
Wasa, Skookumschuck - blend with the cries 
of cumnicrce - North Star Ballast Pit, Cran- 
hrook Sash and Dour Co. Alice Broughton 
Mining Co. What a story could be gleaned 
from sequences like Payne Spur, Monitor 
Spur, Three Forks and Alamo Concentrator; 
what an astonishing new verse form is adum- 
brated by nos 3,604 to 3,609; Hawkins, 
Bellamy, Canadian Cooperage Co Siding. 
Jelly, Bell, Yule. 

In the Kcnora Subdivision they commemo- 
rate Telford nnd Rennie, Darwin and 
Whilcmoiith Shelley, a lovely epithet: near 
Chalk River (hey speak mockingly (Mallocks) 
of the Dominion Explosive Coy. And explo- 
sive and coy the Dominion may be by turns, 
Forget Stoughton Holdfast Liberty (Sask); 
Ridout Kinograma Tophet Nemegos (Ont); 
Gautier, Pettapiece, Floors. Forget Payne’s 
Spur, the Pettapiece that creeps from day to 
day: listen again to the sound of the last end: 
Bellamy 
Jelly 
Bell 
Yule. 

But the way forward is the way back and the 
midnight of winter brings renewal: Yule, Bell, 
Jelly, Bellamy - a merry sequence indeed. It 
would be a bold traveller who bought a day 
return. 

★ ★ ★ 

The incomparable open-handedness of my 
West Coast readers incites them to send me 
eccentric cookbooks, Dodgsonian dictionar- 
ies, erotic moveables (a tonic for the jaded) 
and postcards with haiku or epigrams. And 
one, anxious for my social well-being, has sent 
me an Edwardian (or perhaps early Georgian) 
manual of behaviour with the uncompromising 
and programmatic title DON’T, Incised on 
granite, it offers the ten commandments of 
cammed f auto: comma il faux pas, a decalogue 
of disapproval, more like a hectologue actual- 
ly, but I prefer alliteration to precision. (“So 
did the Anglosaxons”, observes my speaking 
dog, Derrida, a ferocious Pinscher, “and look 
where they are now," As well as Derrida, 
whom I may have omitted to mention pre- 
viously, I keep a pair of white mice called Levi 
and Strauss. Strauss, as you might expect, is a 
waltzing mouse, a rare mutant with a blzzare 
behaviour pattern, but there is nothing wrong 


with Levi's genes.) 

I have wiindered from the point. 
DON'T is a comprehensive protocol d 
prohibitions by a writer who rejoices in tl* 
pseudonym of Censor, as Elia rejoiced in fo 
Lamb. 

DON'Tis revised and enlarged and undaW 
but motorists and tennis players come in fa 
their share of interdiction and eraba™ 
DON’T make audible comments disparager 
other folk's ploy. DON'T rush past a resin] 
horse. DON'T smoke while dancing. 

Some of the prohibitions, like the abo*, 
seem rational, prudent even (DON'T "bad’ 
without first looking to see what is behind); 
others rend like the taboos of an extinct and 
esoteric religion: DON’T wear anything thatis 
solely nmnmental. DON'T (we address tin 
male reader) wear anything that is pnttj. 
“DON’T bit your bread” (For i IheLORDilj 
GOD have said “I shall turn my countenance 
away from those that bite their bread, andthe 
light of my countenance from them (hat gm 
their granaries”). And what can be the sigoit 
cance of the drawing-room warning “DON! 
as hostess insist upon taking a caller’s hat a 
cane. Pay no attention to these articles. ltd 
right that he should carry them, it is not rigt 
that you should notice them’’? Is there son* 
thing about Edwardian hats and canestlml 
have not been told? 

Conversation was not embargoed as sod, 
but there were limits. The things not to discus 
were religion, politics, equivocal people, you- 
self, your affair, you afflictions, topes of 
questionable propriety, domestic mishaps, 
anything about persons unknown to the cm- 
pany, the slightest allusion to dyspepsia 
anything about persons known to the com- 
pany, your husband’s or wife’s foibles of 
errors, the beauty of those not preseat, tfa 
beauty of those present, scandal or gossip, 
your candid opinion of anyone, childrea 
foreign places, your own achievements « 
acquirements. DON’T repeat good anecdote*, , 
DON'T think because you are- advanced it 
years that you are privileged to indulge a 
indelicate talk; DON’T find fault (but undisoi- 
minating praise is nauseating), DON’T be 
vulgar, DON’T try hard not to be, 

DONT use monosyllables, DON’T use 
slang, DONT send postcards, DONT asi 
questions, DON'T sulk, DON’T slouri. 
DON’T laugh boisterously (laugh hwfl] 
when the occasion calls for it), DONT WP 
carrying your hand to your face, pulling jn* 
moustache, adjusting your hair or othcw* 
fingering yourself, DON'T stare, D®* 
contradict, DON’T rush, DON’T daw*, 
DON’T suppose that exposing the throat iti 
sign of artistic genuius, DON'T scoff, 
borrow, DONT play the banjo, DONtK 
self-conscious. 

This above all: DONT lick envelopes: 
may wet your fingers and moisten die P* 
although none can defend the practice * 
altogether nice”. 


AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Coin petition No 338 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
August 7. A prize of £20 is offered for the first correct 
set of answen opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also bc taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked "Author, Author 33fi” oh the 
envelope, should b£. addreised to the Editor, The 
Tima IMerttry Supplement , Priory House, St. John’s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Th^jralufipn and rendu 
will appear on, August 14. •: T 

; 1 The stable-boys (hud by -. . : ; 

Their horses slinging divots at the sky 

Apd with bright .hooves';, 1 

Printing the sodded turj wjth Idcky. grooves, . V 


. Only the groom, and the groom's boy. 

With bridles in the evening come. 

Competition No 334 

Winner: Ian Campbell Ross . . 

■ Answers : 

1 We are merely the stars' tennis-balls, 

Which way please them, ' . ... ^ t, 

: John Webster, The Duchess of kf^fi>rr. ' ^ 


; To look upon' my sometimes rdyal master’s ifece, 
O, how" It yeap’d my hiatt - when-T beheld, 

‘ v ,1b, London streets, {hati tofonihlon-day. 

■When Bolingbroke irode op roqn Barbary, - 
That horse, tpd( thdu so often; hast bestrid, ' /. .. 
. . .Tlui-NorSe ihal'I so etu«qlly have dress'd! 

;.,f. ? Alrnftaacked, their qdines live;' th$y .! * 

['■!.] ■ . •. ' ; ' , v - 

Ha vie f tinned 


2 Arid when I was down, the hail-sion^,^.^ 
such cruel bangs all over the body, ds n 1 
pelted with tennis-balls; however I . 

Creep, pn all four,- end shelter my8c|( by lying Jg 
'my fade on the lee-side of a bprder.of leiwnjTC 
but aq bruised from head td foot that l w>^“ 
abrpipd in ten days. • , . '■■ ■ vJjj 

- Jonathan Swift, ^ Gulliver’s Travels, part 


hk, Feqcftjr’k Sfdl^g, : Qt curiqk’«l^^tch. 


disappeared lit Ian Instaht’; and she was fqt j 
I nconsolable for thelori of her off-sprlng; 
a sudden, she beheld- It retUrn with 
•: and earth itself beneath her feet, when« »|WT* 

. ' JysprungupS good lytree Covered with blosso_- 

•I - scent of which, operated so strongly 
. that she awoke. y -i 

* Tdbi&j gniollett, Roderick. 
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Browning Translations « 

Sj r _ We are working on an edition of the 
poems of Robert Browning. We should like to is 
question the attribution , in Volume Two of the T 

Yale/Penguin edition of Browning’s poems, tic 
edited by the late John Pettigrew and Thomas th 
j Collins, of a series of ten translations from ca 
Anacreon, attributed to Browning on the basis 
of a manuscript in his hand in the Houghton IS 
Library of Harvard University (MS Eng 865). P« 

One of them - No VII, “The Nest of Love”, dc 
which begins "Thou indeed, little swallow, / A e> 
sweet yearly comer, / Art building a hollow / h 
N ew nest every summer" - appears, with 45 
several variants, in Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s Last Poems , issued posthumously in 1862 J 
with a preface by Browning. Since Browning t 
himself attributes it to Elizabeth Barrett v 
Browning, the others are presumably also s 
here, and the Houghton MS is a copy. The 2 
differences between the Houghton MS and the p 
Last Poems text suggest that the former was p 
not the copy-text for the latter; there must, tl 
therefore, have been another draft of the v 
poem, and probably of its nine companion i 
pieces. It would be interesting to know tl 

whether this draft remnins to be discovered n 

among the extant Barrett Browning manu- s 

scripts. 

DANIEL KARLIN. * 

Department of English, University College London, 
Gower Street, London WC1. [ 

JOHN WOOLFORD. * 

Department of English, King's College, Strand, 1 

London WC2. J 

Albania ! 

Sir, - The perspective in which Richard Clogg | 
Introduces the late Enver Hoxha (June 19) | 

suggests quality journalism in the conventional , 
sense but omits the cultural specifics of Alba- i 
nian society. The many claims of Hoxha evoke 
the role of a folk-hero of old with deficiencies 
and viciousness of kinds which have been sub- 
ject-matter for cultures over nearly three mil- 
lennia. In the context of the identity of the 
Albanian state, its social composition and its 
insecurity throughout living memory the 
appeal of an intense nationalist spirit is explic- 
able. 

It may remain hard to this day to evaluate 
the social progress of the people of Albania 
under Hoxha’s leadership, but it is far from 
scholarly to emphasize the negative side 
irrespective of material and cultural living stan- 
dards. In the critic’s insistence on the signifi- 
cance of the formal declaration of the British 
interest comprised in the statement of 
Anthony Eden, the then Foreign Secretary, to 
the House of Commons on December 17, 
1942, there is the profound disadvantage that 
its 1 limitations have been overlooked. Eden 
pronounced, after more than three-and-a-half 
years of official silence, a British recognition of 
a prospective Albanian sovereignty, but the 
question of territorial integrity was not so 
much avoided as surrounded with hostility. 
This episode and much else is skilftilly ex- 
plained by an Albanian scholar, Arben Puto, 

In From the Annals of British Diplomacy, pub- 
lished in Tirana, the slightly flawed English 
translation dating from 1981. The work Is 
based on Foreign Office papers ovailable for 
inspection at the Public Record Office; cer- 
. lain other documents would appear to be in: 
accessible until the year 2018. It Is abundantly 
• clear that the threat of aggrandizement from 
: Greece -inter alia, then and later, cannot be 
discounted. 

' The military onslaughts on Albania after the 
^cbnd World War under British and Amer- 
, icaq auspices stil( require, elucidation. Lord 
■ MayheVs recollections iii this field could be of 
substantial Interest in view of his position bs 
P arliamentary^ Under-Secretary, at the Foreign 
' Office fh Ernest Kevin's time. The whole ques : 
much more that! academic interest, as 
' ) $p)omat}c relations have remained severed for 
; ®9re ibdn forty, years.’ Their restoration will 
y neccf a 'degree :df mutual understanding, which 
V:^dri;now be achievable^ 

S f RUBfNSTBTNi . ; r 

Road , Thoriney Hill. Bransgarc, Harap- 

•r : ftjehard'Clogg found a dcc- 
K by An thOny E^en expressing a wfch to 

^-.e£5^V,i .vv; : 


see “a restoration of Albania to its pre-war 
boundaries"? 

The statement by him that is usually quoted 
is that of December 17, 1942. affirming that 
“His Majesty's Government regard the ques- 
tion of the frontiers of the Alhiminn State after 
the war as a question which will have to be 
considered at the peace settlement ”, 
Incidentally, Zng declared himself King in 
1928, not 1935. Nor may “crowned” be 
perhaps the most apposite of words, since he 
declined this amenity on the grounds uf 
expense. 

HARRY HODGKINSON. 

45 Linhopc Street. London NW1. 

Beveridge and 
Unemployment 

Sir, - Patrick Renshaw admits (Letters, June 
26)- that I had quoted the text of the Beveridge 
Report of 1942 correctly, though his para- 
phrasing of the quotation is inaccurate. But 
then he goes on to say thut by the lime the 
While Paper Social Insurance was published in 
1944, the climate of ideas had changed. Even if 
this were true, I do not see its relevance since 
my objection was to Mr Renslinw's misrepre- 
sentation of the Beveridge Report. 

In fact Social Insurance reiterated and fully 
explained the assumption of the Beveridge 
Report. I quote paragraph 177 in full: 


It wilt be seen from paragraph Rot the Government 
Actuary’s Memorandum that the Government have ^ 
instructed him to assume, for the purpnse of framing 
his financial estimates, a notional figure of W-5 per J 
cent of insured persons out of work. This needs n 
explanation. It does not mean that the Government 0 
expect that year in yeur out this will be the / 
percentage figure of unemployment; they hope it will 
be lower. But in framing estimates, assumptions 
have necessarily to be made and in making the 
calculations For a scheme of this magnitude it was «■ 
thought a matter of financial prudence to assume a s 
figure of 8 VS per cent. < 

I am not sure whether Renshaw appreciates j 
the meaning of the term “full employment , a 
term which in fact had not been used in any of 
the official papers of the period; Employment 
Policy talks about "high and stable levels of ' 
employment" without quantifying this. It was { 
Beveridge’s Full Employment in a Free Society, \ 

published in 1944, which first calculated that 
full employment in the post-war penod was 
likely to be consistent with 3 per cent unem- 
ployment. This, however, was a work written 
in a “wholly private capacity" and should not 
be conflated with the earlier, official report on 
social insurance. 

Renshaw apparently confuses full employ- 
ment as a policy objective with full employ- 
ment as an assumption for framing welfare 
policy; the above quotation makes it clear that 
the government, as well as Bevendge, knew 
the distinction. 

It is true that pnder the Labour Government 
elected in 1945 full employment had been 
achieved - whether as a result of government 
policies, as now claimed by R< eoshaw, or 
rtuide reason. - bat this « tardly relevan ■ I 
is fairly obvious that the higher the level of 
employment the easier it is to finance social 
welfare. But, I repeat, it is wrong for Mr 
Renshaw to suggest that the Bevendge propos- 
als for social welfare and their subsequent 
adoption by the government were In any way 
dependent on full employment as a fun- 
damental assumption”; 

t.barna. ' 

Beanacre, Wesimeston, Sussex, 

Costly Enthusiasm 

Sir. - Having read, in your issue of February 
2g, 1986, Alastair Hamilton’s review praising 
. u- fife* volume of Contemporaries of Eras' 

" IS by the Univ^tyof Toronto 
Press I ordered a copy of It. I was all (he more 
interested since your reviewer indlcoled «i,t It 
was "intended primarily ns a supplement |P the 
. Collided Worfa |of Erasmus]'’ gubl blied by 
Se same press) for which I have » »hmding 

° r Frd'm anadverlisement by IhePrejs inyour 
nexttue (Merab 7. 1986) I learned dtnnhe 
second volume wns also avulaWe,^chl 
ordered as well, each volume costing £32.50. 

More recently (in April o£ lhb ^ 

i -a Press. leaflet which n d 

fi ance, iq ‘Martib.l987 ;i bf- the. thlpd^and -final 


volume of Conlfinpnrtirirs. similarly priced. I 
I iowever, mention was made of a special price | 
for the three-volume m:I. ullluuipli the price 1 
was quoted only in doll.irs. I he set can be | 
bought fur $195 instead of 5.VW (3 •- SKUj - a | 
reduction of almost 20 pel cent. From col re>- I 
pi uidc nee with the Tress I know that initially I 
this offer was meant only for the North 1 
American market - ns a way of selling there I 
surplus stock of Volumes One and Two - but I 
having nceidenially left the special offer in I lie- 1 

leaflet distributed in Europe, the Press decided I 
to extend the offer accordingly. g 

As someone who would have been wiy I 
interested in subscribing to a special offer, bail I 
il been made, at the lime of publication of the jj 
first volume, I am annoyed that the third I 
volume is available to me only at the full price. | 
The I3H discount oil the set is withheld from I 
eager and loyal clients of the Press who were so I 

rash as ui purchase the first two volumes as § 
soon as they were published. I would not have 1 
taken issue with this discriminatory treatment I 
had h decent interval lapsed before the special g 
of fe r was made . but this is ilc arty not the esi se | 

The meanness (and insensitivity) of the Press is I 
in sad contrast to the magnificence of its J 
enter prise. | 

PI: l HU van iiin mtNCiF.N. I 

Sthuiil of Peace Studies. University of HnuHiird. I 
Itradriud. 1 

Prometheus Bound I 

Sir. - Christopher I litchcns (American notes, | 
June 26) names Prometheus Books of Buffalo r 
ns "an encouraging new contestant” in the field \ 
of "the small and independent press”, gives its 
American address, nnd mentions some of the 
"very promising scries of hooks" il has pub- 
lished “of laic". 1 must point out that Prom- 
etheus Book9 has been going for more than 
sixteen years, that it lias □ British agency (10 
Crescent View, Lougliton, Essex. 1P1G4PZ), 
and that throughout its existence we at Pem- 
berton Publishers have jointly produced with 
Prometheus several books on humanism, phi- 
losophy. religion, superstition and the para- 
normal. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 

Pemberton Publishing, 88 Islington High Street, 
London Nl- 

'The Executioner's 
| Block' 

i Sir, - Readers of Katerina Clark’s review of 
The Executioners Block by Chi nghi 2 . A itmaiov 
• (June 26) may not all have recognized “the Old 
■ Testament prophet Avdii”. He is better known 

: to most of us as Obadiah (“servant, of 

t Yahweh”). the author of the shortest of the 
v prophetic books. He is the one who prophesies 
the destruction of Israel’s enemies and the 
t Israelites’ conquest of all Palestine ("and the 
n exiles from Jerusalem now in Sepharad will 
il occupy the towns of the Negev"). 

I BRIAN PEARCE. 

[ \ 42 Victoria Road, New Barnet. Hertfordshire. 

;J 'rudder's Progress' 

sir, - In his review of PRckler's Progress (June 

II 19) Jonathan Keates writes that the Prince 
iy “explored the Blackwall tunnel in a diving 
v bell”. As the Blackwall tunnel was not built 

until nearly seventy years later, the reference 
must be to Marc Brunei’s tunnel from 
Rothcrhithc to Wnpping, which was in fact 
under construction in the 1820s, when tne 
■ prince wm in London. 

^ COLM KERRIGAN. . ^ 

ng 38 Ridadale Sifeef, Bow, l-ondon E3. 

IS* 1 • • •’ ■ _ 

Ire The latest volume of The Year's Work in 
t(t English Studies . noticed in tiieTXS of June 12. 

he costs X45. U is among the benefits available to 
by members of the English Association, together 
Iije with n volume of Essays and Studies and three 
numbers of English, for an annual subscription 
,ur of £40 ($100 in the US). 


poatAOt: Inland 18p A**OAQ78p , 


Sexual Life in 
Ancient Egypt 
LISE MANNICHE 

Tho cincionl Egyptians had n rich 
olid vtnind sexual life which they 
found on opportunity lo describe in 
words ond pictiues. Use Monniche 
discusses Hie intimate life of Iho 
Egyptians, illustrating her account 
wiih her own photographs and 
numerous facsimile drawings. As 
she shows, their altitude to the 
subject was open, but (hey were by 
no means a sexually permissive 
people. 

0-7103-0202-9: E15 00 
R8 : illustrated 

Early Mapping of 
Hawaii 
GARY FITZPATRICK 

Gary Fitzpatrick examines the 
historic maps of Hawaii from 
several perspectives. He discusses 
the people who made them, 
explains (he collaborative process 
of making charts, interprets what 
the maps show ond relates Ihe 
early nuips lo (ho documen Is (hoy 
accompanied. The mopping of 
Hawaii is shown lo be an 
interesting and revealing purl of 
tho history of Hawaii. 
07103-0240-1 : €65 00 
10' x 14" : 70 imips & 20 illuslrations 


. ,.c. 


m 




Australian Rare Books 

1788-1900 

JONATHAN WANTRUP 

Australian Ran Books charts the 
history of Auslrajia through the 
milestone publications announcing 
Ihe various steps of Us history. 
Wantrup begins with the First Fleet 
and the various published accounts 
by the early settlers, deals with the 
early colonial eras, and charts the 
progress of coastal and inland 
discovery through the original 
accounts of the explorers. 
0-7103-025B-4; £95.00 
10" x 7W : Illustrated 

Dancing Shadows of 
Bali 

THEATRE AND MYTH 
ANGELA HOBART 
The shadow theatre is Ihe most 
revered art form in Boli. Given at 
night Ihe shadow play is a unique 
vehicle which has profoundly 
affected the other arts and has 
acquired meaning as an active: 
farce in daily life. Angela Hobart 
shows how each play is a unique 
' evenl , where the poet-priest gives 
new significance lo symbolic links 
between ihe play and ihe villagers' 
experiences. 

07103-0108- 1 :E20.0Q R8 : illustrated 
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COMMENTARY 

The rituals of war 


— uf the text. whalu amplifying wlial hints it offers (more questionably) simplified but without 

Richard P roildioot of criticism of its own ethos. loss oF confidence in the power of the play’s 

7 7 7 Edward HI at Mold is a far cry from the rhetoric. Indeed, the messengers’ speeches 

The Reign uf KiugKdtvurd III open-air afternoons of the Elizabethan play- which pervade the action - most of them deli- 

Thealre Clwyd, Mold house. The set is a black box of breached and vered by Marc Culwick in a succession of minor 

wur-sh altered walls of lath and plaster. A roles -arc among the strongest moments in the 

In Henry V, Shakespeare combined eelebra- mobile siegc-enginc supplies lowers, gates and production, particularly those which describe 

lion of the English victory at Agincoun both in scaffolds as required. The men wear uniform the carnage and devastation of war. 

action and in epic, clioric description, with close-fitting black costumes with prominent The performance is notable throughout for 
quizzical and unlmroic comic commentary and codpieces, offset with body armour of hussar- intelligent, forceful and often richly comic de- 
an eloquent deprecation of the horrors of wiir. style, gold-braided jerkins and distinguished livery of lines, nowhere more than in the epi- 

Edmtrd 7 U anticipated Shakespeare’s eelebra- by national insignia, dusty red and gold for the sode of King Edward's attempted seduction of 

tion of English arms in France in a simpler English, dusty blue and silver for the French. the Countess. Ian McCullough's King plays 

spirit of nationalism, staging the victories of Sombre red nr blue banners, black staves and with exasperated self-deprecation against the 

CrCcy and Poitiers in (he aftermath of the de- crush-helmets with gnld decoration helpfully resolute but infinitely courteous resistance of 

feat of the Spanish Armada and much in (he connect the age of chivalry with that of Star Annabel Leventon’s Countess, 

manner of Marlowe’s Ttunburluine. Printed Wars. Contrasting figures are few and promin- The cast of thirteen is strongly led by McCul- 
wiihout attribution in 15% and probably writ- ent: the two women, Queen Philippa, homely lough’s King, physically and vocally dominant, 

ten some three to five years earlier, it is the and heavily pregnant with her fourth son, and a man of honour but little detachment, per- 

only play outside the modern Shakespeare the Countess of Salisbury, a golden-tressed plexed by his own passions of lust and rage, 

canon for which the claim that he may have grass widow, elegant in black gown; Scots in Colin Hurley charts with precision the Black 

written it can he sustained with reason on the hessian tartan, Poles in furs, above all. the Prince’s metamorphosis from bookish sixth- 

basts of adequate internal evidence. Unlike French war victims, a forlorn band in earthy former to blood-spattered football captain. 

Henry V, the action of Edward III unfolds sackcloth, bent and masked , trundling their Memorable supporting performances include 

without clioric commentary or comic relief, few possessions in a pram. Jonathan Burn's frog-eyed and paranoid King 

finding a central theme in the question of lum- Individual character is never complex: cut- John of France, Zoe Hicks's compassionate 
our (chivnlric, political or personal) and diver- ting and minor adaptation have simplified and Queen nnd Kenneth Gilbert's grizzled Audley. 

sifving its successive buttles with tile King's highlighted narrative and reduced a long text But the characters are mainly types, however 

seduction of the Count css of Salisbury and with to n playing time of barely two hours. Extra vividly present, and the overriding impression 

her husband's reliance on the Dauphin's lion- dialogue by the director picks up suggestions is of vital and convinced ensemble playing, 

our fur safe conduct through the French hi my. implicit in the text and supplies silent charnc- capable of swift and startling shifts of pace and 

Numerous verbal parallels with Shakespeare, ters with lines. The Queen and the Countess mood, never losing a strong hold on the atten- 

tngclhcr with the play's own structural enher- appear outside the confines of their single epi- tion and imagination of the audience, 

cnee, virtuoso displays of rhetoric and early sodcs, the Queen, with three sons, in the open- Shakespeare or not Shakespeare, Edward 
dale combine to make attribution to ing scene; the Countess in the closing one, III is revealed at Mold as a gripping play. The 

Shakespeare as tempting (if as conjectural) to- adding her moral force in persuading Edward rare chance of seeing it performed, and so well 

day as when Cape II first mooted it in 1760. to show mercy to the citizens of Calais. Lord performed, should be seized by all who can 

Toby Robertson, directing wliatis presumed tu Audley. who should be silently present in the contrive to get to North Wales (or to Cam- 

be the first professional revival since the 15911s, final scene, is allowed the stronger ending of bridge or Taormina in Sicily, at whose respec- 

urges the case for Shake pome with a iheatricnl heroic denth on the field of Poitiers. Long live festivals the play will receive a few further 

verve and rhetoric to mutch the verbal vitality speeches nre trimmed and difficult language performances in late July and August). 

The Flame of the Spirit : a love tribute from W. B. Yeats 




Warwick Gould 

The Flame of the Spirit is blocked in gold as a 
title on a gilt-edged, full vellum notebook 
given to Maud Gonne an October 20, 1891. 
The notebook contains seven lyrics, and a 
further eleven poem titles are pencilled in. It 
will be offered for sale at Sotheby’s on July 23, 
having been in a private collection since the 
1940s when the late Richard Ellmann saw it in 
Maud Gonnc’s hands in Dublin. Ellmann 
printed three of the lyrics in Yeats: The man 
and the masks (1948), but did not identify the 
volume. On the inscription leaf Yeats notes 
that the seven were “copied into this book first 
on October 20, 1891”, adding prpleptically that 
the “poems after no vii were written and added 
later". Written they were, added they weren’t. 

. At some point (in 1893 or 1894) Yeats 'pencil- 
led in the eleven titles, leaving room 1 for poems 
mainly from the group now known as “The 
Rose'*. He carefully left two pages for “The 
Two Trees" between “A Mystical Prayer" (la- 
, ter “Aedhi pleads with the Elemental Powers" 

• in The Wind among the Heeds) end “The Rose 
on the Cross” (probably “To the Rose upon the 
Rood of Time” in the Countess Kathleen and 

• Various Legends and Eyries). An obsession 
with ordering is evident . here as elsewhere. 

Of the seven , (air copies, variant forms of 
three known poems nre apparent. Thus '‘When 
You arc Old” here concludes ; 

Bending your brows beside the ashy glowing bars ■ 
. You then will say perhaps ‘Pride dwells whfi Lpve 
lie paced along the mountains high above 
And hid his face amid a crowd of slant’. 

The variants ih “The Sorrow of Love" were 
listed in Ellmann’* The Identity of Yeats. He 
also printed this many script's version of what 
became “lie tells of the Perfect Beauty” in 
Yeats; The- than and the masks here called 
“Dedication of ‘John Sherman .and Dhoyo' 
Year's novel and story of (hat title were pub- 
lished without dedication in November 1891, 
end .the lines were subsequently reworked as 
one of two pOems of “O'Suilivan the Red to 
. Mary Lavell" for publication in 1896. In that 
j jater form it has see pied that the lines were 
impUdtJy addrcssed to Olivia Shakcspehr, his 
h)is(rcis: sucb was his frugal poetic economy. 

•' J " J 7 . . ' . .• ' . ■ 


Ellmann also printed “Your Pathway”, an ear- 
ly try-out of the ideas later used in “He wishes 
for the Cloths of Heaven". Another quatrain 
runs: 

He who bade the white plains of the pole 
From the brooding warm years be apart; 

Has made me the friend of your soul, - 
Ah he keeps for another your heart. i 

Dublin, October 1891. 

Wholly new, however, is “Cycles Ago. in 
memory of your dreafn one July night", again 
dated October 1891. These sixteen Swinbur- 
nian lines, beginning “The low crying curlew 
and peewit, the honey pale orb of the moon”, 
celebrate Maud Gonne's dream that in a pre- 
vious incarnation she and Yeats were brother 
and sister, “somewhere on the edge of the 
Arabian desert", and were “sold together into 
1 slavery", as he recalled In his draft autobiogra- 
phy. The dream, announced in a letter, 

, brought him hurtling back to Dublin from Co 
Down to propose, but, “[nlo, she could not 
marry - there were reasons - she would never 
marry; but in words that had no conventional 
ring she asked me for my friendship”^ The 
poem runs in part: 

'We were as If brother arid shier, of old in the desert 
■ land, 1 ' ■ ., 

How softly you spoke it; how solijy 'I give but a 
4 friendly hand. 

They sold us la slave ty together '. 

Above it, Yeats hps pencilled jn a stem com- 
mand ."Take out". That Same curlew, peewit ■ 
. nnd honey- bale moon reappear in the decided- 
ly pessimistic “The Withering of the Boughs", 

, ' written in 1899 when he knew nil her secrets. 
But dutjng the summer and autumn of 1891 he 
campaigned for her hand, and for her to join 
hfc Order of- the Golden Dawn. “The Holy 
foture summons you” , he wrote in “No daugh- 
ter of the Iron Times* . This, one is known hi 
anothdp pnpublishcd manuscript book, ^The 
Rosy Cmri H Xyricf<hO^ In the National Lib- 
rary of Ireland.' There the poem is entitled “To 
u sister of die Cross &’ the Hose**. Bolhtfia^ 
manuscript and the copy, in The Flame of the 
Spirit are dated “AUfljts) )89i”, thred months 


returned to Dublin fraipP^j 


son Georges had died of meningitis. Yeats was 
induced to believe that it was an adopted child 
she mourned. George Russell was brought in 
to counsel her. “Shadowy Armies”, one of the 
pencilled projected titles, almost certainly sig- 
nals “On a child's death”, written two years 
later, and not published until 1978, 

Yeats gave Maud Gonne The Flame of the 
Spirit on the eve of their departure for London 
and her initiation into the Order, Thenceforth, 
he thought, their lives would resemble those of 
the fourteenth-century alchemist Nicolas 
Flamel and his wife Pemelle, who had 
“achieved the elixir" and were “fabled to live 
still in Arabia among the dervishes”. He wrote 
to Russell from London about "the Vellum 
Book”. Maud Gonne and her cousin May were 
reading the poems: her “need" of him “would 
become love", he thought, However, Maud 
Gonne quickly left the Order, protesting at the 
“drab appearance and mediocrity” of her “fel- 
low-mystics” and disgusted by the distinctively 
Freemasonic rituals. Of this strange courtship 
there was one extraordinary result; Russell 
seems to have convinced her that a dead child 
could be reincarnated in the same family. She 
and her lover Lucien Millevoye descended to 
the vault where the bpy was buried, and there 
conceived Iseult Gonne late in 1893. 

77m Flame of the Spirit is a grlmoire, sum- 
moning the beloved to occuit service as well as 
to love. Its special selection pf poems Is identic- 
al neither with Yeats's own "The Rosy Cross 1 
Lyrics nor with' any exoteric sequence. It is 
“this book" which the beloved should “take 

• down" in "When you are old". Further, It was 
to be an expandable talisman , Beyond the pen- 
ciled titles (known "from “The Rose" and The 
Wind among the Reeds or, as in the case of “I 

* W*U not ln> grey hours retake’’, from othei 
manuscripts) are eighty blank pages. 

Failure wasimplicit in Yeats's suit and in this 
book. Matid Gotint's “pilgrim soul" was not oi 
Year's sort. i Perhaps the talisman lost its 
potency when many of the poems, written and 
, projected, were, published in The Countess 
Kpthleen attd Various Legends and Lyrics: 
; thereafter^ 77ic Flame of (he ty/r/f guttered 
• nndlt beoame merely ah unfilled album. Butil 
7.«m^h^ !i0 ^aud Gonne’s possession.. THt 
estimate, Ti2,ooo-* i'5,ooa sceMs loto;: 1 1 .-. l 
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COMMENTARY 


Acting out 
Illyria 


SHAKESPEARE 
Twelfth Night 

Royni Shakespeare Theatre . Stratford-upon- 

Avon 

I was once taken to task for describing Tivetjih 
Night as the most elusive of Shakespearrt 
comedies, but Bill Alexander’s new produc- 
tion confirms me in my opinion. Much abouta 
feels right. The setting - an open space half- 
surrounding n mounting jumble of white, sun. 
baked archways, receding alleys, little steps, 
windows, and benches fixed to walls — permit! 
one scene to flow into the next with an tty 
continuity. Although the firmly Adriatic set- 
ting (this is Illyria, Lady) sacrifices the sensed . 
two distinct households, the ethnic costings 
and customs provide a useful compromise tx- 
tween fantasy and localizing actuality. 

In the opening scenes, the world of theptay 
authentically establishes itself. On her fint en- 
try Viola, carrying her brother’s clothes, is still 
choking back sobs for his apparent loss. Rogn 
Ailnm's Sir Toby, younger and handsomtt 
than usual, finds an easy unforced humour in 
his opening passages with Maria and Si 
Andrew. Olivia’s entry with her black-dad 
train, headed by Malvolio as an obsequious!) 
zealous director of mourning, on her way to 
pay tribute to her brother’s memoryalashii* 
let into the wail, helpfully establishes the re- 
semblance between her situation and Viola’s. 
And the production's heart seems to be in the 
right place during the wordless interplay d 
emotion within and between Orsino and Viola, 
as Bruce Alexander’s unaccompanied singing | 
of Feste’s song “Come away death" mows f 
Orsino with thoughts of his despairing love for I 
Olivia and relaxes the disguised Viola to » | 
point at which she comes close to revealing l» r 
love for Orsino. This is beautifully conceivtd 
and executed. 

But as the action continues, the mood is iw 
often broken. Sir Toby drunk is too like Sf 
Toby sober, except that he belches louder ud 
longer and plays tricks with the smoke from to 
cheroot. Harriet Walter’s Viola, though 
appealing in her wistfulness, lacks comicdriw. 
vocal mannerisms obtrude, and her eyebron 
develop a nervous life of their own. Bui tw 
wrongest-headed performance is AnWJ 
Sher’s, as Malvolio, because it seems otrt 
concerned to make a series of points about tpf 
character than to find a way of presenting 6* 
from his own point of view. ,-- t 

This stands in direct contrast to David Brri 
ley’s brilliant Sir Andrew, a coherent, 
consistent portrayal of a recognizable fl* 
vidual. Bemused, bedraggled, energetic®* 
efforts to keep up with his more 
companions, he is touchingly uncompre** 9, 
ing in his failure to do so. Merely t&.coflJJJ 
plate him is enough to induce sympau*® 
laughter. On the other baud Sher, technlw 
as brilliant as ever, allows the effort to be W" 
funny and original to take precedence Wd’j" 
establishment of a credible character. 
lieves in himself. As. a result, his 
seems no more than a collection Of 
points, whether he is turning hjs hat ? n “ ' 
.pockets inside out to show that they too 
yellow, or popping up unexpectedly 
Olivia in response to her call, or expos*™" 
self tb her attendants in gleeful self-s»wjjr i 
‘ tion,' The performance is based On a , 
that Malvolio goes mad as arpsult of the W* 
played' upon ; him. Tn the prison :Sce Q A 
emerges through a trap, tethered io a| ■ 
visibly suffering. The darkness that sunv^: 
him has to be mimed, by Feste, who.tornH ■ 
him with exploding caps, and a half-nakff* . , 
- Toby and Maria are seen at a.windoWi 1 ^ 

absorbed in their love-making thaq'iUljW 

going on beneath them. At the end Malvw - ■ 
distressingly insane,’ a broken man V 
: at ‘‘the whole pack" of those 
enraged bear. This is as forced 
; as the efforts of actors other thaiijSh^*”^: 
Aideatragic concluiiontothe rplP^^ yJL 
If Malvolio .has a Tragedy, It is tn* 1 J 1 *-. 

itteihA'diahly-sV^- 7 " ; 1 2 . • • 


Inhuman voyages 

Chamberlain 

HBDITHOMAS 

% 0 lher Place, Stratford-upon-Avon 


What is wholly admirable about this passionate ( 

day Is that none of its issues is treated simply. , 
Its story of whites exploiting blacks is rendered 
in language which is never less than poetic. Ide, 
the proud son of King Amda, is disturbed by 
his father’s rationalization of the slave trade, in 
which he sells off low-grade captives from 
othertribes and his own defectives for weapons 
to expand his West African kingdom. Mean- 
while In Liverpool, Samuel Randall , a wealthy 
merchant, urges his son. the reluctant, 
avowedly humanist, Oxford-educated Wil- 
liam, to embark on the dishonourable trade of 
slavery in the name of “realism". Both fathers, 
neither of them inhuman, plead experience 
and the need to survive while the sons are 
plunged into moral dilemma. William’s paper 
ideals are tested and fail in a series of harrow- 
ing choices which begin in the African market- 
place and intensify as a slave-laden ship sails to 
the West Indies. 

Ide, who has heard in the coffee-house the 
story of the white man’s God and His son, and 
conflated it with the story of a man sent to lead 
his people out of exile, creates his own chal- 
lenge, by wondering, since the white man is so 
successful, whether this is not a religious idea 
to borrow. When Ide kneels before the burning 
bush, pledging to go himself as a slave to save 
. his exported people, the elemental imagery of 
Indigo becomes excessive. But the conflicts of 
loyalty and tt}e strain on principles which the 
prince’s mission generates are worked out in 
scenes of highly satisfying intensity. Ide dies to 
■ save the white merchant’s weak-willed, alter- 
nately repenting and self-congratulating son. 

The title Fathers and Sons would have been 
disallowed but it would have given a more 
immediate clue to Heidi Thomas’s preoccupa- 
, lions than /mfigo, the streaking dye which 
serves as an Image of William’s self-betrayal. A 
r Talher, whether god or mortal , provides his son 
‘ with a home and an identity; the son decides 
l. what to accept. For both the white man in 
l command, enjoying his first taste of power, 
f and the black man suffering in the hold, volun- 
i Urily learning the lot of the common black and 
i . recoiling in horror, the inhuman voyage is an 
\ ultimate calling to account. 

!■ The play savagely rocks innocence in its 
S; cradle. The characters are driven more by love 
of life than pride and principle. Ide’s be- 
trothed, Manilla, and her brother, are poig- 
nantly- destroyed. A newly orphaned white 
boy, Barney, abandoned by his father’s ship- 
mates and wrenched from his consoling 
: friendship with black men in a foreign land. 


takes despair at homelessness to a gory conclu- 
sion, killing Mamiia and her unborn child. The 
cradle-rocker, a necessary hilcrum, is the 
ship's doctor Pearson, practical, calm and 
without hope, though still capable of dis- 
appointment. With him the play rests: we are 
all each other’s children. 

Heidi Thomas, who is twenty-four, won the 
1984 Texaco Youth Theatre Award for All 
Flesh is Grass, and she has been well served by 
an uncluttered, spot-lit production directed by 
Sarah Pia Anderson, with refined perform- 
ances and a memorable impression of grace 
among the Africans. It was however the crum- 
pled face of Jimmy Galagher’s Barney, a de- 
mented cherub, clutching a dead cat as a doll, 
which stuck in this reviewer’s mind. These im- 
ages, the sound of the testing sea, and a poetic 
idiom which moves with limpid ease from suck- 
ling to bloodshed all suggest Thomas’s third 
play has found its natural home in Stratford. 


j 
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exhibition of Epstein's sculpture and drawings at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery until September 13. 


Remaking Russia 

— — 

Julian Graffy w 

— *lc 

BRIAN FRIEI, he 

Fathers and Sons tli 

Lyttelton Theatre St 

— m 

For much of the first act of this production one n( 

is pleasurably reminded of how stugeable ^ 
Turgenev's novels are, nnd struck by the ^ 
understanding with which Brian Friel has 
approached TuTgenev's sensibility. On a pro- vj 
vincial Russian estate youth and age are re- u 
hearsing the immemorial debate about ideas 
and feelings. Politically the young want to “re- 0 
make Russia", emotionally they “believe in tl 
nothing". Their weapons arc rhetoric and 5 
fierce energy: in Arkady Kirsanov's case an j. 
■ innocent enthusiasm, in his friend Bazarov s c 
a darker fury. A rkndy’s father. Nikolai. j 
attempts to defuse this passion with nice ness, - 
his uncle, Pavel, with languid disdain. Later, a t 
neighbouring landowner, Anna Sergeyevna t 
Odintsova, comes to visit with her young sister, , 
Katyn, and the verbal duels lake on a more 
keenly sexual aspect. Friel writes eloquently , 
and with humour, and is well served by his 
actors, especially by Alex McCnwcn, whose 
timing and delivery ns Nikolai arc perfect, hut 
also by Ralph Fiennes as innocent Arkady and 
Robert Glenistcr * as brooding Bazarov. 
Michael Rudmuns production formalizes the 
verbal debates by placing the actors at points 
across the stage for long periods, so that the 
visual composition echoes their ideological 

stances - , . . , 

The ensuing visit of Bazarov and Arkady to 

Bazarov’s parents gives further scope for the 
clash of youthful ardour and aged, unswerving 
love and draws another fine performance from 
Robin Bailey as Bazarov’s father. The further 
verbal and emotional duels of Bazarov and 
Odintsova at the start of Act Two, where pas- 
sion clashes with Tear, routine order and disci- 
pline, are given gravity by Meg Davies’s fine 
performance. Up to this point, despite minor 
changes of setting, Friel has stuck close to his 
source. From now on he sails out boldly into 
the waters of his own invention, and he turns 
out to be a much less subtle and intelligent 
observer than Turgenev. There is an absurd 
scene of hide and seek between Arkady and 
Katya (who both in Friel’s writing and in Robin 
McCaffrey’s graceless performance is too silly 
and loo forward). An increasing prominence ts 
riven to “eccentric" minor characters who pio- 

ride comic turns - Pyotr, the young servant boy 

with multi-coloured hail, turquoise earring 
; and convenient hardness of hearing; Princess 
Olga (Turgenev’s Princess Avdol’ya Stepanov- 
na), with her triple repetitions of supposedly 
witty anathemas. By this point several of the 
h performances have become increasingly hys- 
terical. , 

. In Turgenev’s novel, the long chapter de- 

scribing Bazarov’s death is the last apart from 


the brief epilogue. Bazarov is so clearly the 
central diameter, eloquent, passionate yet 
doomed, the latest in » line of Turgenev™ 
heroes that includes Rudin and Insarov, Hint 
tli is is only appropriate. In FritTs lathers and 
Sons Bazarov’s dying is not described in his 
own ironical, self-deprecating words, as in the 
novel . hut is related by his father to the visiting 
Arkady. AfteT this we arc treated to a long 
invented scene two weeks before the epi- 
logue's double wedding, which is not only tri- 
vial and overwritten, but which fundamentally 
traduces Turgenev’s intentions. 

It is Turgenev’s point that while differences 
or generation are initially important . those of 
temperament are much more so. There is n 
strong line of continuity in the novel but there 
is also a powerful line of rupture and a fun- 
damental emotional dichotomy, which leads 
Katya to remnrk to Arkady about Bazarov: 
“He’s a wild beast, while you and I are 
domesticated animals.” Fricl’s Final scene is 
too cosy nnd reconciled, as the actors fall 
naturally into couples. 

There is. however, a major problem here, 
which Friel recognizes. What about Bazarov? 
FritTs solution is for Arkady arbitrarily to in- 
terrupt the jollity and to complain that Ins 
friend is scarcely cold in his grave, that they arc 
all unfeeling, and that he will "devote the rest 
of (Ills) lire” to Bazarov’s philosophy. This 
tirade does not work theatrically - it is too 
clumsy and too short to alter the general tone; 
moreover it directly contradicts the novel, in 
which, under die influence of Iris love for 
Katya, Arkady "completely forgot about his 

mentor". , 

Du these alterations and inventions itiaucrz 
We are alter all watching "a new play by Brian 
Friel after the novel by Ivan Turgenev". In the 
sense that all Turgenev's analyses are acute, 
* subtle and original, nnd all Fricl's additions are 

coarse and trivial, they matter u great deal. 
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An orphan in the family 

__ A Tim Cl 


W ^ \ ! 


Keith Potter 

JUDITH WEIR .... 

A Night af the Chinese Opera ; 

Everyman Theatre , Cheltenham . 

Public and critical response tb the thirty-three- 
y®*r*©ld Scottish "composer Judith Weir’s A 
/y&fe at the Chinese Opera has been unusually 
Positive* eveji.effqsive, and it is not hard to 
understand wby. The most, obvious reason is 
that it Is enormous fun , 1 particularly in its “efir- 
lobn" reworking "of a play from the Yuang 
dynasty pfcriqd. (1279-1368)', in which three 
Jhagnificently , versatile-, ainger-ac lor- mimes 
■ (terc, Meryl Drawer ^ Frances Lynch and A|an . 
9^®) enaet the story of “an orphan who finds 
' OW that he has' be^n brought up by the man 
; Y^nsible for hls father’s death, and takes his 
« ■Stagei bubbles over with a m)x- 

* turcpfvritind slapstick: expertly produced, as 
v Awril Mpe^t^ipf '(Ve opera, by Richard Jones. 
'Lesj obvioui la the inEenuity of the dramatic 


mtf^^ rohtMtt'Into, which this unropiplK; 
(jomii? ret-piece is placed* Ttye jjfaJf ~ 


entitled The Chao Family Orphan 

Act Two of Weir’s three-act opera. Around it 

Is woven the story of a thirte . enth ^ n ‘ U ^^ 
builder Chao Lin (the baritone Gvrion Tho 

mas) whose upbringing at the time of Khubiw 

Khali, when China was under Mongolian rule 
(a Military Governor is chillingly played ny the 
ro^terterior Michael 

tha nrohan in (lie play, Chao Lm is among the 

Sene of The Chao Family Orphan , ^ 

aTtbe end of the opera, evenlually reveals die 
nrrthan’s success in vengeance, Chao Lms 
f«te^ .simultaneously enacted, i$ his own erne* 

11 tie effect Of ell this In the lhes.re ls less 
ttnp^Mts^and^T^^ !j e 


by providing music which, while sometimes 
echoing Chinese sources (ritos! obviously in the 
pared-down accompaniment to Act Two), has 
a hard-edged nnd unusual clarity of its own. 

The meshing of music and drama is often 
technically superb; the expert attention to The 
balance between the twelve singers and thirty- 
three plnyeni (Andrew Parrot conducts with 
unaffected precision) and to dramatic pacing 
and transitions are amazing for a composer s 
first fully singed opera and make the few lapses 
- such as the dramatically and musically feeble 
abruptness of the ending - rather surpnsing. 
Stylistically , Weir’s ability to bring o fresh per- 
spective to musical materials drawn from 
dangerously familiar territories - “minimal wt 
patterning, Stravinsky, Britten, Messiaen - 
rarely lets her down and is given u new justi- 
fication, and new depth, by tho context. 

Weir should have a bright future lit the opera 
house. The BBC (which commissioned her 
opera ns the first of p serfes for the regional 
companies), die Cheltenham Festival (which 
promoted it) and - in particular oi this ume. 
riven the recent shabby threats to the company 
* Kent Opera (which piountcU il) should also 
•; all'rccelve^tttlSpy ' >■ .. . 
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Mystery and mastery 


Eric Sams 


JOHN REED 
Seliuhcrt 

315pp. Dent (The Muster Musicians). £14.95. 
04fi0U3l83X 

Born in Vienna, 1797; died there, 1828, after 
six years of suffering from virulent syphilis 
(Life). The rest is music, for the world to de- 
light in, marvel at, and be enriched by 
(Works). But this series is devoted to mastery, 
tint mystery; so its avowed aim of relating the 
composer to his oeuvre, notoriously among the 
knottiest of all aesthetic enigmas, can never be 
satisfactorily achieved. That limitation is most 
manifest in such special cases as Schubert, 
whose life and person were so short ns to seem 
insignificant, and whose achievement is now 
seen as Shakespearean in stature. His works 
await their philosophical cxegeles and 
analysts, their Bradleys and Spurgeons. 

Meanwhile, from the straight forward factual 
standpoint, John Reed's monograph provides 
a model of critical biography us well ns a long- 
overdue replacement of its 1945 predecessor. 
His own mastery of the voluminous sourcc- 
mnterinl is impressive. The authentic flnvour of 
n whole epoch is conveyed by lively extracts 
judiciously selected from tedious documents, 
and illuminating excerpts from unfamiliar 
works. Within the wider socio- historical field 
of vision, Rccd focuses on the narrow yet con- 
centric circle of friends and lovers who danced, 
sang and played Schubert. As usual, the mid- 
dle classes were rising in the world, bringing 
their latest freedom of outlook into sex, poli- 
tics and religion as well as art. Schubert was 
■liming the curliest apostles of European open- 
ness. The man and his music embraced all life 
and nil feeling, heedless of the sequelae. 

Aptly, he was a pubertal rather Ilian an in- 
fant prudigy, and in every sense Bohemian by 
nature (both liis parents came from whnt is 
now Czechoslovakia). This well-equipped and 
closely packed guide follows his progress, in 
loving detail, from his boyhood mastery of the 
classic instrumental tradition to his individual 
emergence from that mainstream, un idea well 
exemplified by the '■Trout" Quintet. Then he 
became stranded in a backwater of attempts at 
opera. But that frustrating experience must 
have played its pan in the final phase of 
masterworks such as Winterreise, complete 
with plot, characters, recitative, arioso and 
scene- painting in voice and piano. On his own 
short, bleak journey, Schubert invented a new 
expressive language nnd two new art-forms 
(Lied, song-cycle), and developed all this into 
an unsurpassed perfection. ' 

Eh route, and almost by the way, he also 
imparted new meaning and impetus to orches- 
tral, piano und chamber music. John Reed per- 
ceptively identifies what he calls the "philo- 
sophical dimension" discernible in Schubert's 
later contributions to each genre; the unity of 
man and Nature in the Great C major Sym- 


phony, the tone of reconciliation and valedic- 
tion in the B flat major piano sonatu, the uni- 
versality and profundity of the String Quintet. 
Tn such works the stoic deism of the Enlighten- 
ment finds its definitive musical fulfilment, 
which will speak to like-minded listeners for 
centuries to come. 

Of course verbal commentary will sound in- 
adequate in comparison. John Reed’s lang- 
uage and tone derive from a British tradition 
which has always acknowledged that music has 
an import related to its structure, so that mod- 
ulations and arpeggios may indeed "symbolise 
a search for God in Nature", however im- 
plausible that may appear. But these recurrent 
strains sometimes suggest a performance 
aimed at two very different audiences, one 
hearing the abstract patterns of sonorous forms 
in motion and the other sharing Schubert's 
moods of "veiled melancholy" and so forth. I 
feel that music-students will find themselves 
discarding much material designed for music- 
lovers, and conversely; the two never quite 
come to terms. 

Again, more space should surely hnve been 
round for the literary background, both in 
Schubert’s ustoundingly fertile musico-verbal 
mind and in the copious published sources that 
he exploited so intensively. Here, available to 
analysis, urc the essential components of his 
own distinctive feeling-tones, in instrumental 
no less than vocal works. Yet we learn too little 
about his musical motive-power, and hardly a 
word about any of the Lieder poets as such , not 
even Goethe and MQIIcr, who not only sired 
many of the major masterpieces but left their 
own features audibly imprinted on them. In 
general, the criticnl commentary is less assured 


in linguistic than in musical matters. 

Finally, a more serious complaint. John 
Reed needs better medical advice. If we are 
genuinely seeking a link between mail nnd 
music, the brain is a good place to begin. The 
effect of Schubert's syphilis on his life and art is 
surely a vital question. Dieter Kemer’s 1963 
diagnosis of it as the direct cause of death 
cannot be simply dismissed. Reed’s claim that 
“the time-scale is wrong" is itself wrong; even 
in the evolved and attenuated modern disease 
a possibly fatal tertiary stage may supervene 
within three years, and Schubert suffered for 
twice as long. On page 210 we learn that a 
consultant syphiologist "regarded the case as 
hopeless" three days before Schubert died, and 
indeed “may have foreseen the possibility of a 
lapse into coma”; on the next page, however, 
the cause of death “must remain a mystery". 

There will be time for any second thoughts 
and adjustments, such as the correction of a 
few misprints and index lacunae; this book, as 
an essential vade-mecum for all Schubertians, 
is sure of a second edition. It supplements 
rather than supersedes the fine Critical Bio- 
graphy (1958, not out of print) by the late 
Maurice Brown, whose work remains readily 
available in the New Grove Schubert volume 
(1982). This briefer treatment is now John 
Reed’s only serious competitor in any lang- 
uage. For his higher yet still modest price he 
offers the findings of the latest scholarship and 
research, including his own; many an enlight- 
ening insight and comparison; eight pages of 
photographs; forty-four music examples; and 
the customary series appendices giving a de- 
tailed conspectus of events, work-list, persona- 
lia and select bibliography. 




David Matthews 


GUSTAV MAIiLKR j 

Symphony No 2 In C Mlno r (“Resurrection”) 
Facsimile 

[ 364pp. New York: Kaplan Foundation , -j 
■ distributed in the U K by Fabfir. £ 100. . . ' 
■.05711011643 : ' 

~ . • . : ••••■•■ • i ' 

Gilbert Fi. Kaplan’s magnificent obsession 
‘ with Mahler’s Second Symphony has led him 
, hot only tq karri the score by heart-arid |o 
conduct U around the world, but to acquire the 
raanqscriptol the full score when it came tip for 
sole iti ; 19M aiid, how, io publish: this manu- 
script in a handsome facsimile edition, ft 
appears accompanied by an introductory essay 
by Kaplan himself, an excellent survey of the 
complete manuscript material 'by pdward R. 
Reilly, arid a corripchdium of all Mahler's let- 
ters ‘that refer to the symphony. The facsimile 
reproduction Is of 'superb quality, faithfully 
duplicating the various colours and textures of 
Mahler's pens nnd pencils. It ri vals the famous 
Zsolnay facsimile of (he Tenth Symphony, 
which is almost in distinguishable from the 




original, • • 1 

Since, for reasons of economy, the majority 
of contemporary scores rire now published in 
facsimile, most composers ~ myself included - 
produce neat but rather anonymous-looking 
fair copies of their works. The Second Sym- 
phony manuscript is very different. Although it 
is nlso'a fair copy of tin earlier orchestral draft, 
it was obviously written at great speed, and the 
penmanship gives evidence of Mahler’s force- 
ful, 'impulsive personality, to jook through the 
manuscript is to gaip a vivid impression both 
of (he composer arid 1 , of the drama of- the 
! sytqphony. " : - J :' ' ./'-l -v ■; 

-iThfart , “fair copy" is a misnbmtjr, this is a 

working maririMjrlpt. Even before he finished ", 
the iHstpagfc of the sebfre ^ which is proudly 
datcd M D{cnstag, deh lS, December 1894! zu 
Hamburgh ^ Mahler had probably tjegun . to 
reyfse It. }Aany rfeleS have been scratched out 
und ejxfra ports addad &S afterlhotigMs strife 
Yoptoftfte 1 

: arid appear in the mafeuScript ^;laibeiled;£k/oge . 
(irifert) with 1 th4 ojfeiiki -versions; 1 

Tfrafexienswe alterations to The 
tfpn lnMahle?s:ch . 

probably made’aWr life fi rs Ype rfrirm^ribw^bf 


Genius in 
excess 

Rupert Christiansen 

APRIL FITZLYON 

Maria Mallbran: Diva of the Romantic A« 
330p. Souvenir. £18.95. 

0285650300 
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Etymological excursuses 


John A. C. Greppin 


ROBERT BURCHFIELD (Editor) 

X B o^° ra ^ n ^ on Press - £2750 ' 

0198119453 


A detail ofan engraving by Charles Turner of La Mallbran as Desdemom. It Is taken from Maria Mallbran 
by April FltzLyon, reviewed on this page. 


the first three movements in March 1895 and of 
.the entire symphony nine months later. The 
full score was published in 1897; Mahler had 
tpade many more revisions to fee proofs, and 
he carried bn revising the scoring at intervals 
right up until 1910. • ' 

; So it is fascinating tb compare The manu- 
script with the Anal published score, as there 
are differences on every page. We see Mahler 
increasing the size of his orchestra, adding a 
iecbnd timpani part in -blue pencil, and gra- 
dually incorporating': the E flat clarinet; the 
; piubfished score; has two E ilait clarinets in the 
.first and third' ritoyefnents -whjete originally 
, 'bore was none. - In the' manuscript the third 
movement begins qulpfiy , tfk l e! the song on 
whichilisbajcd; thbdrBpialictimpaftiopening 
was added feter»An foterestfegdetail occurs 
dn ‘ the 1 last page '.btil ■ two: i the. bass • part that 
MaHlqr everitually scored for or£an pedal plus. , 
timpfelwas origmally Vgiven to Claviefe 
(pianos), fefhq play no where else iii the- sym- 
;phriay;sAVefor thfese four ba$ fcyeh Mahler's* 



The first recorded miracle effected by 
prima donna Maria Malibran (1808-36) loci 
place in Venice, when a goblet of wine aft 
her lips had touched remained full after to 
passed around a group of quaffing gondola 
Since then Malibran has been the subject* 
unceasing hagiography and romantic co» 
memoration, her death in Manchester ali 
poignantly early age of twenty-eight contrite 
ing os much to the mythology as any aewa 
assessment of her remarkable art. 

April FilzLyon's new biography of the liy 
- admirably complementing the more irab 
logically oriented monograph by Howl 
Bushnetl, published in 1979 (TLS, May S 
1981) - sensitively cleans away the layette 
varnish and switches off the neon lights. Ink 
calmer, clearer light Malibran still coninai 
cates herself as one of the handful of perfect 
ing artists who deserve the accolade of gens 
like Chaliapin or Callas in our own centuiy.sk 
changed the possibilities of opera 
expression. 

“Frank, impetuous, generous, original",* 
tim of a syndrome the French describe ari 
bougeotte, the inability to keep still, Mabhi 
danced wildly on the ruins of operatic dt- 
corum, breaking the rules of good taste air- 
ery point, both musical and dramatic. Asrid 
her contemporaries Paganini and Kean , e 
cess, exaggerated emotionalism, and at kti 
the illusion of being fuelled by the inspintn 
of the moment coloured her mystique. 9 « 
could be extravagantly vulgar (Delacroix * 
cused her of a complete lack of sense for i 
Ideal) and she could be erratic, even inft 
potisible, on stage, terrorizing her less tx* 
colleagues. But in the operas of Rossini, B4 8 
lini, and their imitators which made upk 
repertory, she generated an almost hysterid 
intensity of audience response. 

It was, as Mrs FitzLyon indicates, a spec* 
cally modern style, appropriate to the 
which idolized the improvisator i (celebrated^ 
Shelley, Beddoes, Pushkin, and Harri Christ- 
ian Andersen) and rioted at Hugo’s murders 
the alexandrine in Hernani. Many of M* 
bran’s most fanatical admirers belonged to® 
Romantic cinpcles - Musset, for insta* 
wrote a touchingly fulsome epitaph lohefe® 
Malibran was not an intellectual: her to* 1 
pretations drew on her own mercurial ** 
perament rather than any externally i®P^ 
model or programme; (FitzLyon 
traumatic and possibly incestuous relaliofff 
.with her tenor father as a dominating caus* 0 * 
factor in her behaviour.) ' . . .. : — 

On purely musical ground the boolean w* 
somewhat muddy; a stateriient like' 1 * 5 "*. ^ 
really a mezzo-soprano, but Garcia had 
her a range qf three octaves and she couM W 
soprano parts as well" begs a bewildering®* 
ber oE questions about vocal 
think that Malibrari’s elder sister-iri'artW* 
itta Pasta, consummate classicist andcreaW*® 
Norma and Anna Bolena, is unfamy *^R; 
grated throughout in order to mnkeMaW^ 
look doubly interesting. = •' n ka 

But what FitzLyon does do very ' ve “j‘L s 
situate Malibran in her heady and vo^l- 
culturai context; Few other operad 0 R 
would urideratand the significance qf J. ^ 
.Hon with Saint Simonistn or her 
. the, premiere of Dumas’s Henri III etWfV* 
“leahing out in excitement from Hat uJJ™ 

. seat . j. . and clutching on to a pillW to P 
herself from falling". : ; ;• v-i* 

There are; also, some interesting 
! flections qn the social psychology Oj j 
gferes, although the elbowing cq*P ar ^u ■' 
tween Malibran and Jim Morrison, 

,im and 196$, operatic Naples and cmcwj 
Hollywood etc; are leds Htefoinatingag . $ 

.. mately irritating^ A closer parail.d | 

’Isadora buncabi, anpthericorioclastffn^f^R, 

'off.FprmiA'tlte' riame of'Free B 

..•'both .cases, the : elemen t ' of-shock y/®. ^ K ■ 
. damehtal to their jifnpact. lt fs a 
-i- receives today’s Opera frousjss pll 1 


Robert Burchfield, the editor of the recently 
completed four-volume Supplement to the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary , has put together a 
Quite entertaining collection of essays on cer- 
£, aspects of lexicography. There are. in all, 
ten articles focusing primarily on the lexico- 
oraphy of the English language, though vari- 
ation is provided by an article on Greek 
dictionaries, special studies on American 
Regional English and Australian English, and 

comments bearing on Old English. 

E. G. Stanley's article on Old English ele- 
ments in the OED is engrossing. He notes, for 
instance, that Old English words from before 
ad 12S0 are not mentioned unless they con- 
tinued as active words after that date. Any 
person seeking information on uncontinued 
Anglo-Saxon words, or words of Transitional 
English (called by Herbert Coleridge “Semi- 
Saxon"), must resort to an Old English diction- 
ary. But, as Stanley points out, some words 
were omitted that should have been included. 
None of these omissions, however, is obvious; 
in fact, it took considerable cleverness to dis- 
cover them. OE cerr “a turn", he points out, 
absent from the OED , can actually be found in 
the contemporary word charwoman , and the 
word chare , char “an errand, a chore" is still 
known in dialects. 

In contrast to a broad-visioned article such 
’ as this, others reveal how tediously the minds 
of some lexicographers can grind. L. V. 
Malakhovski, a lexicographer in Leningrad, 
deals with English homonyms, a most knotty 


• 

issue. The word calf first attracts his attention 
and we get an elaborate discussion of the way it 
should be listed in a dictionary. He wonders if 
there should be a single listing with its two 
principal meanings put down successively as 
part of one entry (l. young of cattle, 2. a leg 
muscle) or if we should have instead calf 1 and 
calf 2 with single glosses for each. This problem 
is (hen probed with a more complex entry: 
light (1. not heavy, 2. descend, 3. not dark), 
which yields a constellation that can be ex- 
panded considerably when we consider nom- 
inal, verbal and adjectival parameters. Such a 
problem is simply part of the bureaucracy of 
dictionary making, having as much intellectual 
vitality as notes left over from a committee 
meeting. 

Other lexicographers rise above these 
petty details. Yakov Malkiel's discussion of 
Romance etymologies in English dictionaries 
is delightful, revealing problems of an interest- 
ing theoretical nature. He considers it a sheer 
waste of space to extend an etymology beyond 
a certain distance. He gives the instance of 
English number, which comes from Latin 
numerus with French nombre as a connecting 
link. But to go beyond that, he says, is to 
confuse, for we need not be advised that 
numerus is a cognate of Greek ndnws “law 
nnd nimein “to distribute". This is an intrigu- 
ing point, but it is hard wholly to agree that 
listing the Greek cognates is merely chatty, for 
the term ndmos at least is well known, being 
the final part of economics (Gk oikonomfa 
“management of a household"). Still, Malkicl 
does make us see that dictionaries must have 
dearly defined limits- lest they grow 
chaotically. 

It is, perhaps, a disappointment that there 
are no articles here that go outside the Western 
tradition in lexicography, or articles dealing 
with the history of dictionary writing. 


Burchfield's book is heavily synchronic, and 
oriented overwhelmingly towards the English 
tradition. A discussion of, say. Eastern 
lexicography would have been revealing as 
a comparison, for the Arabs. Armenians. 
Hindus and Persians all have wonderful lexica! 
traditions that go back well over a millennium. 
The Armenians, fur instance , have been pulling 
together word lists almost from the first years 
of their literacy, and in the sixth century ,vn 
completed u remarkable Greek-Armeninn 
glossary to the pharmaceutical vocabulary of 
Galen. 

Burchfield's four-volume Supplement is part 
of this enormous tradition, yet ii carries within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction, for 
there arc errors that need not have occurred. 
Malkicl. in Iris article, discusses the use of 
Romance etymological dictionaries; their fuller 
use in the Supplement would have avoided 
embarrassment. Take the term pa\triimi. 1 he 


Supplement follows recent tradition and says it 
comes from Romanian pa\tranu\ via Yiddish. 
Its Romanian root is given as ptlstru ‘‘to pre- 
serve". which would then have a Latin origin, 
close to Lat pastor “shepherd’’, hence "one 
who protects or preserves"; with further Mif- 
fixatinn it becomes "a preserved meat . Yet 
any quick investigation of a Romanian etymo- 
logical dictionary would have shown that tins 
word, frequent throughout the various Balkan 
languages, is from the Turkish pnstirma pre- 
served meat”, a term that has nothing to do 
with Latin. 

Every close reader of the OED and its sup- 
plements will have his favourite errors, and 
that number will, with lime, increase. When 
the number becomes too great, another re- 
vised edition will appear. 1 hen both the lex- 
icon and the lexicographer will be renewed, 
since dictionaries und their makers are n vital 
category that reproduces with a conscious will. 


Getting from a to the 
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RANDOLPH QUIRK 

Words at Work: Lectures on textual structure 
1 37 pp. Longman. Paperback. £5.75. 
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The dress of thought 


Vivian Salmon 


STEPHEN*; LAND 

Hie Philosophy of Language In Britain: Major 
theories from Hobbes to Thomas Reid 
255pp. New York: AMS; distributed in the UK 
by Eurospan. $37.50. 

04W61722Q 


More specifically, Hobbes, Locke and Berke- 
ley were particularly concerned with the re- 
lationship of language and thoughl. and with 
the priority of one or the other, while Smith 
and Monboddo were more especially con- 
cerned with the origin of language - though 
they also were involved in discussions of 
the priority of language or thought in the 
development of human speech. 

It is Noam Chomsky whom Land cites as 
providing a motivation for his own study. 
I. t iv v an uncritical admiration 


K was appropriate for this study to appear in provjuiHg « uncritical admiration 

1SS6. which Z the bicentenary of a crucial ^accephng his views in 

-event in the history of linguistic ideas - the for L i„g U /stla that many philosophers 
well-known pronouncement by Sir. William 

Jones on the likelihood of a relationship be- of I g B real sensCi expouitd- 

tween Sanskrit and classical European lan- con repl of grammar (that is, 

pages; it was largely as a rcsult of Jones* . tasonorSc analysis of Jhc 

.remarks that the theoretical study of ten- ™ maf of ^ wn texts)t Land argues that 

Chomsky’s concept of a strict whllwas be- 
tween Cartesian and Empiricist P 051 ! 10 "* 
seriously inadequate; he also accepts, in com- 
mon with other critics, that Chomsky s history 
of linguistics is distorted by his •“'nipt » find 
pred^ssors for his own views While 
observations, according to Und, are brll 


fliage ceased to be the preserve of the philo- 
sophers whom Stephen K. Land discusses and 
became that of the new breed of scholars who 
were laying the foundations of comparadve 
philology, ,, 

Land restricts himself to British linguistic 
philosophy of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, although he realizes that such 


tenturies, although , he realizes that such ctoum ^ nevertheless , ed l0 a good 
scholarship was normally international, as he u i. n J jn , he history of linguistics. 

>y frequent _referer.ee .0 *e ^ t0 ;Cadc.i^ lin^; 

tics now seems outdated, since the book of tea 
title appeared more than twenty years ago, buf 
the explanation is to be found m thede ay n 
Luirlrion of Land’s study. It was wnlten in 


—■tMiuYjiGugcs oy irequciu lwoh.h>* — — 
•rieas of tlie Gentlemen of Port Royal and of 
Condillac. His stated intention is not to write a 
historical account, but to select for exposition 
, *hd analysis examples of the major types of 
iheoretjcal work in language of his period. 
These types he describes,. in. the headings of 
fre different chapters, as Formalism (illuslra- 
!*d .by Hobbes), Idealism (Locke), Structural 

Jfcni m n' 1 / Arlan 


publication of Lands study. 1 


fed .by Hobbes), Idealism (Locke), Structural- 5 P^‘=’ ' es t0 lhe “neglect" of indi- 

(Berkeley), The Search for Origins (Adam o«as] Q3 Monboddo, which no 

Smith and Lord Monboddo) and Rationalism yidual wnters n wrote this study, 

fend Common ; Sense (James , Harris and of interest 

Jdmas Rejji);, Of, these writers; only one - ^S^tewtiwentury linguistic philosophy. 

Harrfe- is more renowned as a linguist than as ju B s.- , he continent.. 

a philosopher, and U.hOs been Land's achieve- P° £' cu ‘ J ■ n0 question that this lucid, de- 

J«nt, as the book- jacket notes, “to ferret out . • J® . Critica i smdy is extremely valuable; 
fromxva^ietyof places" what the philosophers gen era| context against which n)»y 

h|d to. say which ife relevanj to the history of Hpro S p ec ialist studies by recent 

i: 'v.; •; ■ ' ... '^1. SiSSX i valuable supplement l te 

Land’s earlier study (1974) ofw ve nteenthaml 
eighteenth-century semantic theories, and o 
fh^change in the focus of attention In tea 

jqeas m a comcAiua. , 5 v ; ipTom sions to propositions ps titar 

^toiCterefe metkeiey);, “the prodiiqt qf the period^ . 8H Pj g* ^annly 

^ ^rtnai cQnypjitions; o £ 1 angu age" (Hobbes)or fe tu dy. n ^ y^brianspflfogv^tte jdcP 8 - 


Given the nature of academic society, 
Randolph Quirk’s latest hook labours under 
several disadvantages. It is based on eight lec- 
tures given in Singapore under the auspices of 
the Lee Kuan Yew Distinguished Visitors Pro- 
gramme; these were clearly aimed at a distin- 
guished non-academic audience; and Professor 
Quirk is nothing it not distinguished himself, 
being not only a knight, but also the Vice- 
Chancellor of London University and Pre- 
sident of the British Academy. “Aren’t there 
too many capital letters in there '”, the Wat 
Tyler in every breast snarls mutinously. 
“What’s all this about ‘interacting with the 
academic community and with the general 
public’? Aren’t oil these conferences giant 
boondoggles anyway? I read about them in 
Small World and Rates of Exchange 
Sir Randolph does at times go out of his way . 
in Words at Wor*. to provoke the Wat Tyler 
reaction, laying on anecdotes about the diffi- 
culties of international life with heavy trowel, 
and throwing in many compliments (via his 
linguistic examples) about the cleanliness of 
streets in Singapore, the civilized climate there 
as compared with London, and the felicitous 
phrasings of the Singapore Dean of Arts. 
However, to use the authors own insights, 
what has happened is that Words or Work is 
suffering from a “two-audience’ problem: 
appropriate and probably successful attempts 
tocapture the goodwill of the lecture audience 
(who were “there") are almost bound to alien- 
ate the book audience and make them feel 
excluded, simply because they’re “here . 
“Here" and “there” are anyway not easy 
terms, as Quirk points out. They are always 
determined relatively; they may change in the 
course of a sentence; selection of which place 
to refer to by such terms may say a great deal 
about emotional closeness or distance. 

The true academic drive qf these lectures is 
towards showing how much information lies 
concealed within the normally unnoticed 
grammatical features of language, whether 
literary language of otherwise, and Quirk is 
aood at devising paired sentences to make his 
points. "Can you help me find a little boy in n 
blue shirt?" is one kind of inquiry; “Can you 
help me find a doctor?” is another, The pairing 
shows up the range of meanings even in a word 
like "a”. u The" Is more complicated. 1 As for 
: more complex sentences or paragraphs, by the 
time Ouirk has finished rewriting them and 
showing what particular forms may imply, the 
reader may be forgiven for wondering how 
anybody uridersiamh anything- Certainly it ts 
salutary lobe reminded how difficult It intisl be 
for foreign speakers from a foreign culture to 
pick out even an appropriate proportion otthc 
linguistic clues to attitude whifch English 
speakers scatter hboui so lavishly. , 

; Does the future, then, demand linguistic 
simplification, of the sort already imposed on 
. pilots^nti qqpt rollers, and soon lobe 


imposed on ship captains via “Seaspeak ■’ 
Probably it does. Quirk suggests, adding for 
good measure that similar rules will have to be 
inipnsed on us all to prevent the eonliuuntioti 
of sexist attitudes; lie cites the guide lines of 
the Association of University leathers on 
avoiding words like “manpower’’, “man- 
made” und “fraternally", and notes Unit the 
real problem here lies in developing an un- 
marked iiersonal pronoun for use when the 
referent may be either male or female. Like 
other things in this book, this particular vision 
of (he future looks irrefutably worthy, hut also 
mildly ominous. Social constraints on language 
arc one thing, but Seaspeak is official: it 
sounds ns if “(S)hespeak” soon will be loo. 

George Orwell fwho probably would not 
have gone down very well at international con- 
ferences) clearly thought that the one good 
thing about the English language und the 
(native) English people was that both were 
anurchic. dropping case-endings and political 
paradigms with equal ease. He was quite 
wrong about the language, as Qu irk shows with 
his multi-layered demonstrations of linguistic 
regulation, and probably about the people too. 
Still, one could - atavistiodly. reuctionarily, 
Tylerishly - wish Orwell had been right about 
both. It is certainly true that Quirk deals best 
with the shallowest forms of English, with 
advertisements, messages, and articles in 
magazines called Decision Maker. Not only is 
literature left unmastered; most practical 
forms of demotic English also lie outside this 
book's scope. 


Norman W. Schur (of Hawkhnrst. Kent, and 
Weston. Connecticut) draws on a classical 
education for many of the meanings and de- 
rivations pointed out in his etymological ram- 
bles in 1000 Most Challenging Words (322pp. 
Oxford: Facts On File. £12.95. 0 8160 1196 6). 
But among the quotidian may be found zarf, 
onto mania, roorback , nephalism, megiilah, 
gnathonic and, alas, phitlipic. 


John Clare: 

SELECTED POETRY 
AND PROSE 

Edited by Merryn and 
Raymond Williams 

First Published 1986 
ISBN 0 416 41 120 7 

Methuen English Texts 

General Editor: John Drak&kls 

The publishers announce with regrot 
that the above volume is in breach of 
copyright. Booksellers and all cus- 
tomers are invited to insert an errata 
slip which hus been sent to them by 
the publishers or to return copies to 
them for this to be done, addressing 
. them to Mr Hoy Hinlon, Dept. 
, RHH, Associated Book Publishers, 
Noith/Way, Andover, Hampshire^ 
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GERALD HOLTON 

The Advancement of Science, nnd Us Burdens: 
The Jefferson Lecture and other essays 
351pp. Cambridge University Press. £27.50 
(paperback , £9.95). 

0521 25244 X 

This collection of essays, all but one reprinted 
with (as far as I have been able to verify) only 
minor changes, suffers from n common dis- 
advantage of such collections - lack of struc- 
ture. Nearly half or the hook is taken up with 
various aspects of Einstein's life and work, 
offshoots of the author's professional interest 
as a historian of science, while the rest covers 
more general topics in science and philosophy 
before turning to public policy and education. 
Tliere is much of value for a variety of special- 
ists throughout, but the whole will be heavy 
going for any bin a hundful of readers. Gerald 
Holton writes deurly and makes his points 
well, but he is not among the golden few who 
compel our attention to ideas in areus we hnd 
never before thought interesting. One of the 
longest essays is reprinted from Daedalus, in a 
style consonant with that worthy organ of the 
American intellectual. Those who have grap- 
pled with its learned and informative analyses 
of current problems will appreciate that this is 
not an unmixed commendation. 

It would have been better for Holton to hove 
put his thoughts together into a coherent book, 
to reveal more clearly how the different aspects 
of his work relate to each other. As it is we are 
left wiih the impression that he has rather lost 
interest in what he originally wrote nnd has left 
much of the mechanical detail to the ussistnnis 
whose help he acknowledges. As a result, 
several personal names are wrongly spelt and, 
beyond belief in an authority on Einstein, 
there is n ludicrous mistake about what the 
initials stand for in the celebrated EPR 
paradox. 







ht 


OnTtypesofstyle 

Translated by Cecilwv/ooten 


"Hennogenes' On Type* of Style ia tbe 
most sophisticated ancient treatment of 
the subject and was very influential both 
in Byzantine and in Renaissance 
... Wooten has endeavoured to make a 
difficult text accessible both to 
scholars and to those with more general 
literary interests." 

—-P- A. Ruissell 
.St. John's College, Oxford 

Cedi Woo ten has produced the first 
translation into any modern language of 
* k*? •***“* of the ancient world. He, 
provides a faithful English translation of 
Herniopeus* analysis based on a reli- 
able Crept; .text established by Rabe at 
the beginning of this century and in- 
cludes a substantial scboJady introduc- 
tion and notes tiuh will help the reader ’ 
1 bener.underatiind Hertnopene*. hji at 1 - 
position, ohdlfte hiiiorica] and cultural . 
context in yjijeh it was jirodudod ;r ' ; ; 

■ This trwtfouon On 
Style f ccewible to dsJw« 3 «u;i»i wUl J #i 1 
Bj-zaiiiinisu, itudfedit Andicholirt of , 
tile Renai wnce, rheioridanii. *bd, pjh if : 
broadh, nu (tarns of Ihenrv criuciiajiat 

"*'**;; ■ £is.95 ‘ 

• * i.o'- 

University of 
North Carolina Press 
l Gower Stmt London 


On a more serious level of criticism I am 
puzzled, and also disturbed, by a chapter com- 
paring and contrasting the lives of Heisenberg 
and Oppcnlicimcr. The puzzle lies in the 
choice of these two for comparison, since the 
connection between them is tenuous. 
Oppcnheimer, for all his immense intelligence, 
is interesting more as the leader of the vast 
technical effort that produced the atomic 
bomb, and afterwards as a political scapegoat, 
than as an innovative theoretical physicist, 
while Heisenberg is one of the supreme figures 
in the history of ideas. What is disturbing is 
Holton’s remark that “Heisenberg and his col- 
leagues succeeded in making most people be- 
lieve they really never seriously tried to de- 
velop nudenr weapons", with an implication 
that is unsupported by any quoted evidence. 
Indeed Goudsmit, nn unsympathetic commen- 
tator, makes clear in his book Alsos that 
Heisenberg and the other captive German sci- 
entists were astounded when they were told of 
Hiroshima. It is true that Heisenberg had great 
gifts of persuasion, but I do not think he was a 
liar. Whatever his skill at presenting the truth 
in the most favourable light, he deserves to be 
believed when he says he judged Germany 
could not muster the resources to make n bomb 
in time to affect (he outcome, nnd advised 
accordingly; after all, his judgment was per- 
fectly correct. As a patriotic German ([ prefer 
that to Goudsmit’s description “ideals dis- 
torted by extreme nationalism”) he would have 
given all possible help to such a project if he 
had ever guessed the Americans could have 
succeeded, but it seems likely he failed to think 
of the essential technical tricks and certainly he 
had no idea of the industrial resources they 
would bring to bear. He could therefore say, in 
all honesty, how relieved he was to be able to 
give the advice lie did. 

Perhaps this is overstressing what is at worst 
an isolated lapse, and not closely related to 
Holton's primary concern, which is to under- 
stand (he way scientists work - their unstated 
assumptions concerning the basic nature of the 
material world, their metaphors, their debt (if 
any) to philosophical theory. The picture he 
builds up departs considerably from the tabloid 
Popper-man of modem mythology, with falsi- 
fiabilily as the touchstone of scientific truth. 
Instead we appreciate more fully the complex- 
ities of strength and fallibility that the creative 
scientist shares with the whole of imaginative 
humanity. Whether another scientist agrees 
entirely with Holton's analysis is of small im- 
portance compared with the merit of the enter- 
prise. I shall therefore not dwell on a number 
of disputable points which would provide ma- 
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As fan Stewart points out. one of the biggest 
problems in mathematics is to explain lonoo- 
rnalhematlcians what.it is about. This little 
book is his nttemplto do just that, and it suc- 
jceedst The chatty, occasionally jokey, style 
disguises considerable skill at making difficult 
[ideas clear and interesting without destroying 
ithelr tfepth and siibflqty. • • 

: The' author’s Enthusiasm -for the subject is 

_i i . 'i • 


Serial for leisurely and enjoyable discussion. 

There is, however, a recurrent image in 
these essays that I feel conveys a wrong im- 
pression. For example, describing the birth- 
pangs of a radically new concept, Holton says 
“Giving up an explicitly or implicitly held pre- 
supposition ... is often a climax of a period 
that in retrospect is characterized by the word 
despair". Before making too much of this - the 
same word is apparently used by many scien- 
tists - one should ask what was intended by the 
ambiguous word despair. There is the world of 
difference between the spiritual annihilation of 
wanhope, and the state of mind , perhaps better 
called desperation , of a powerful thinker when 
brought to a halt by a problem that instinct tells 
him is waiting to be solved. The great ideas of 
science, and not only science, are generally the 
outcome of something close to manic compul- 
sion, in the grip of which the victim fights the 
more stubbornly the more invincible his foe 
seems to be. When sudden illumination brings 
him victory he may indeed describe his pre- 
vious feelings as despair but will add, unlike 
the victim of wanhope, that it is such torments 
and overcoming them that make the whole 
enterprise worth while. 

These are the Everest-dimbers, the heroic 
intelligences. In all human activities it is they 
who attract the historian and supply the ordin- 
ary man with his epics. Whether they provide 
an adequate foundation for social planning is 
questionable, though it is questioned less in 
America than elsewhere. The optimism of the 
frontiersman and trust in the possibility of per- 
sonal betterment are themata (to use Holton’s 
word) that underlie his attitude to problems of 
education in a high-tech culture. Yet venera- 
tion of the great should stop short of emulation 
if we wish to develop our lesser talents to the 
full. By all means let us discover for ourselves, 
and pass on to others, the tale of how Jefferson 
mastered new sciences and contributed to tech- 
nology while leading a young and headstrong 
nation. But educational policy must be 
founded on humbler, rarely chronicled achieve- 
ments - the success that every good teacher 
remembers with pride and strives to repeat. 

Of course, Holton is not unaware of this. He 
Is deeply worried by the growing chasm be- 
tween the educated and those who have re- 
jected intellectual excellence, and in a thought- 
ful article exposes the obstacles in the way of 
developing successful educational policy. They 
are, by the way, not too different from our 
own, but I do not think that anyone in this 
country capable of his analysis would have left 
the matter without suggesting, at least tenta- 
tively, some courses of action. His argument 


claims, introducing us to many of the problems 
which have exercised mathematicians through 
the centuries. Stewart chooses a couple of 
dozen specific problems which have generated 
dramatic advances ip knowledge during: the 
last few years, and explains the background to 
each'qiiestlon in 1 such a way as to make clear 
why it was. natural for mathematicians to be 
curious about it . 1 He then describes the ideas 
which wqre developed in order to Answer the 
question, and the new- problems which grew 
.. out of these ideas. 

Mathematics as taught tp sftidentsjs usually 
nhistorical: it Is presented in the form of coih- 
pleted deductive theories. This is the most eco- 


betrays weakness in looking forward to ^ 4 . 
vice that encourages cumulative improvtn** 
over the long haul” with some assurance^ 
such a device will be vouchsafed, though it i 
not clear by whom. v 8 

It was in the hope of finding somethinga* 
substantial that I turned to the hitherto mb 
lished Jefferson Lecture which gives the W 
its title. For all its scholarship, however, aodh 
wholehearted commitment to the highest ei- 
cellence, it also stops short of practicality 
The Washington audience, heavily paefo 
with policy-makers, must have enjoyed itTw. 
sentation; were they equally delighted by b 
absence of anything that might force themu 
take action? Neither President nor presided 
advisers will have lost much sleep over b 
conclusion, “The nation does not lack good 
ideas. Rather, it is the scale and seriousnuri 
current efforts which are inadequate. Anssa 
tion of national will and leadership k nnj) 
needed to learn how to live in the modera^ 
while preserving one’s dignity and self-gow 
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pomical way to .transmit a mass of technical 
information, but It leaves most people cold 
1U ‘ r c . ( inc,udin g a large proportion of mathematical ' 

' Er students). Ii Ik also the easiest way for mathe- 

; . 1 ..J maiiclanS !lb communicate with ope: another. 



Holton would be perfectly entitled toutfl 
could do better, and I really think I aril 
Cultural leadership cannot come from a pru 
dent or a prime minister unless thereisaslnq 
measure of consensus among those whori 
carry out the reform. If, as many seiesfo 
agree, it is highly desirable that scientific liw- 
acy should be a central pivot of education, ii 
the responsibility of some of us to put aside b 
a while our fascinating research (muchrf 
which could be postponed without loss to sod 
ety) and devote our minds to a more dulltif 
ing problem. This would involve, fbrexampk, 
reorganizing school and university educate 
so that many more students leamt sometbij 
of science without the implicit assumption lb 
a full-dress professional treatment is the odf 
way to impart understanding. Also, we in Ik 
universities must discipline ourselves not * 
lean on the schools to turn out novice sped* 
ists as university-fodder, when they shoutdl* 
concentrating on the need to give all in ita 
care an education they can benefit from era 
if, and especially if, it's the last formal traini«| 
they get. These are my hobby-horses, ad 
there is a troop of others waiting in other imad 
to be groomed and paraded. What is lackingi 
passionate commitment to the task of pk^ 
the winners. From my own perspective I tds 
Holton's opening, “The nation does not W 
good ideas", but would conclude differealiy:* 
is those with ideas who must demonstrate iW 
serious desire to see the best of the good 
inseminate the national will, so as to be prop 
material for the exercise of leadership. 


solve a particular problem find themselves* 
expectedly playing the key role In a corapk# 
different held. A well-known case Is therok* 
Riemannian geometry in the physics oft* 
tivity; or the remarkable tuna-round - wf* 
occurred in 1983, when gauge-field theory!* 
vented to explain the physics of 
particles) was used to solve outstanding P* 
lems In' four-dimenSional topology. W* J 
told how the mystery of Euclid’s 
iom" was finally cleared up in the nmpie®' 
century, .with the discovery of non-Ewart* 
geometries, and how in the 1970 s these PJr 
singly provided the : key to und^rsiatw 
threerdimensional manifolds. We can ** 

bo.w the logicians’ bizarre creation o 

standard analysis finally gave ;a resP^J 
■home to those “ghosts of departed 
hi Bishop Berkeley called Newton’s 
- thus 'justifying in' a completely. 
manner the intuition which .gave bi™ 7 ^ 
dalculus (witholit calculus ;Neil • AntpP?. 
Vpqld hever h^ye.got to the, Mood). - 
pach of the numerous! short -qhawV 
; packed with] ideas'. The mathernfl«P'“tj 
.plained withtfyt technicalities,' bUtit i* 1 ^ 
thing.' pfi.doufse,: hot el! the topics ^ < 
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In the sixteenth century the tempo of warfare 
slowed after the initial sound and fury of the 
Italian Wars. The increasing size of armies, the 
growing proportion of infantry, problems of 
discipline, supply and pay were ail a part of 
this. But the most authoritative recent 
accounts - those of Geoffrey Parker and Sir 
John Hale - see the crux of the change as the 
growing importance of sieges, as the develop- 
ment of effective fortification, defended by 
guns, outstripped the destructive capacity of 
siege artillery. The fifty years following the 
great French defeat at Pavia (1525) saw few 
battles and many protracted sieges. The enthu- 
siasm with which governments, generals and 
architects created fortifications against artil- 
lery, the angle bastion and the trace italienne, 
had a decisive effect not only on the nppear- 
ance of European cities and fortresses but also 
on the nature of warfare. The view that the use 
of gunpowder and cannon, first in siege war- 
fare and ultimately in battle, was a technolog- 
ical breakthrough which ciianged the military 
scene for ever was long overdue for reapprais- 
al. It poses the problem , however, of why gun- 

Failed offensives 


powder technology failed to match the adv- 
ances in defensive systems. Too little work has 
been done on the sieges of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to reveal the precise mechanisms of the 
confrontations and the alliances between 
architects and gunners. 

Simon Pepper and Nicholas Adams, in 
Firearms and Fortifications: Military archi- 
tecture and siege warfare in sixteenth-century 
Siena, have made a substantial contribution to 
filling this gap. The War of Siena ( 1552-5) was 
a war of sieges in which Imperial and 
Florentine forces sought to seize control of 
southern Tuscany from the French. The siege 
of Siena itself lasted for fifteen months nnd 
ended in a surrender of the city on terms, with 
the French defenders marching out with flying 
colours. Pepper and Adams describe in detail 
the extent to which the fortifications of 
medieval Siena had been modified, first by 
Baldassare Peruzzi between 1527 and 1532, 
and then by the addition of an incomplete 
citadel and some other outworks in the early 
1550s. In relation to the total size of the en- 
ceinte the modifications were not extensive; 
Siena, like most other European cities, wns not 
provided with a complete baslioncd defensive 
system at this stage. Yet, 30,000 Imperial 
troops failed to take it by storm; indeed, during 
the fifteen months of the siege the fortifications 
were only once subjected to serious bombard- 
ment. That bombardment, in January 1555, 
took weeks to prepare and produced negligible 
results. Giangiacomo de* Medici, Marquis of 
Marignano, commander of the Florentine-Im- 


perial forces, was in the end only able to bring 
nine guns to hear on the chosen section of the 
walls; the defenders hud time to prepare a 
retrenchment, and indeed a killing -ground, be- 
hind this expected breach, and Ur direct an 
effective ctiunicr-biiiiibimlment against the 
siege guns. In this case, ns in a number of other 
smaller sieges described in the hook, the stale- 
mate derived not Irom lire strength of the forti- 
fications hut from lilt inadequacy of the siege 
artillery and the gunners. Lack of mobility of 
the siege guns, slow rates ol fire, inaccuracy , 
the high cost of balls and powder, and above all 
the relative case with which makeshift counter- 
measures could be prepared: these are the 
messages which emerge from a careful study of 
the Sienese and Florentine sources. 

However, there is more to this book than a 
detailed account of fortifications nnd siege 
warfare. The introductory chapters on the 
general nature of early artillery and the forti- 
fications against it arc excellent concise de- 
scriptions of die subject. The emphasis on 
logistics and morale, and on the preparation 
for wnr, is very much in keeping with modern 
approaches to the wider problems of curly 
modern warfare. A number of relatively minor 
military architects and engineers who worked 
fur Siena, in addition to Fcruz/i, deservedly 
emerge into the limelight , including the sha- 
dowy Maestro Giorgio di Giovanni, better 
known as n painter of lavoleiie for the Lihn 
della Uicchcron. who ployed a major role in 
engineering the successful defence of Muntnl- 
cino in 1553. The book even throws new light 


on the historical value of some of Vasari s fres- 
cos in the Palazzo Vccchio in Florence, which 
portray the events described. Photographs, 
contemporary drawings and paintings, nnd 
carefully prepared plans and diagrams, pro- 
vide a satisfying support to the text. 

Firearms and Fortifications is, though, quite 
a short book. While it sets sixteenth-century 
siegecraft in a general context, it docs not 
attempt to draw in comparative material or 
seek to deflect any doubts that the reader 
might hnve about the application of the insights 
gained from these Tuscan sieges 10 the wider 
issues of earlv modern warfare. There is little 
space for development of a chronological con- 
text for the discussions of topics like tiic role of 
earthworks or the emergence of urban citadels 
us instruments of a repressive power. Both 
these themes are made to appear as peculiar to 
the sixteenth century, whereas they have sub- 
stunliully longer histories, particularly in late 
medieval warfare in Lombardy. Finally, the 
slight sense of insularity is heightened by a 
reluctance to look lor sources outside Siena 
and Florence. It was not just Florentines who 
would have been interested in Peruzii’s bas- 
tions or the Spanish citadel at San Prospern; 
observers from other states in Siena would un- 
doubtedly have been sending out reports. The 
writing of the history of the Italian Stales be- 
comes increasingly tie pendent on sources out- 
side those States after M5H. Bill these are in- 
tended to be only muled complaints, about a 
bonk of considerable originality and scholarly 

value. 


Fitting out a fleet 
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thought for its supplies, were apparently will- 
ing to throw very large forces across the Chniy 
nel with no supply lines whatever. The invari- 
able assumption, which McLynn does not 
question though it would certainly bear ex- 
amination, is that any substantial, or even in- 
substantial, body of troops could conquer 
Britain immediately once they got ashore. 

The narrative would have been more im- 

To write a work of synthesis, covering a long pressive if it gho ul^and 

period aod a broad subject, is one of the most care. Its langu g j - own period 

difficult things in history. The fewer the facts even in the 

there is space to mention , the more the author McLynn has , . . accounts 0 f 

has to know; the wider the sweep of the book, cloia g^P.. 0 f^ 

ihe more precise his ianguagemust beifit is not what ^actua y ppe^ ^ ignorance of the sea 

lodegenerate into meaningless generalization. Moreover, h , ., 1 — u. a-. 
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which flawed so many of the projects he de- 
scribes. This leads him into some strange lang- 
uage, such as the transports “dnven under- 
ground" by bad weather in 1744 - seemingly 
not a reference to the Channel Tunnel, which 
figures later. He apparently thinks that in 1588 

the Armada had to beat ”P . Ch \ nn f‘ ^ 
easterly winds, and he implies that England 
retained control of Normandy into the six- 

^Tn^ative with such insecure 
does not inspire confidence, and «« her jP^ c 
lessons he draws from it. Vexhips wisety. 
McLynn do« - » 


s’- 1 1 ait. iiuu 

This is an exacting test, and to say that Frank 
McLynn’s Invasion fails it, is not to deny the 
book all merit. This Is a work with few preten- 
sions, and those that it has are difficult to take 
seriously. It canters- at an easy pace, unham- 
pered by references or sustained argument, 
through four centuries of invasions, attempted 
or planned. Selection from the hundreds of 
schemes projected was inevitable in a book of 
this length, but the reader may feel that some 
incidents, notably 1688, have been denied the 
title of invasion on rather flimsy and tenden- 
tious grounds. 

• As a brief narrative of various plans and h e“does"t(»s out various obiter 

attempts to Invade Britain or Ireland the book * „ f them very dear. He stresses the 

Jas strengths, particularly in dealing with dl a, ““ qtical difficulties of mounting an 

eighteenth-century French schemes, where Dr f x re . ^ H emD haslzes how logistics, bad 

^ an impression of some com- Ten formed defences 

maud of the sources, and where he has interest- wea . t k anaiiv thing the Navy could 

typings to say.- He makes the point that many 

perfectly serious attempts at invasion have offer. rea d er s. He further claims that 

^.Written off by historians as feints because obvi 1 1 .; derive d ultimately from 

|hey never put tosea> In 1756, for example, he alllnv colonial or imperial 

U*tes that the Minorca expedition was not m- B seem5 [ n 1588 , and that conse- 

tended as the main thrust but as a cover for an P°^ ’ h t ■ not noW wor th atlncking. 

m^ion across, the Channel. This I* exactly ^ n ^dTS s * fe wcre U ^ 

Americah bases. Elsewhere, it is stated |h?t all 
wars are economic, so that, for exa^e.Jhe 
American War of Independence was the firi 

of the classic intra-capitalist W# 

who should control the Americas , «nd that 






1 ’iviusa in? v^nannei. 1 *. j 

: V'hat the Admiralty, thought at the time, but 
Jnat Brjtlsh historians have subsequently dis- 
, . believed, . arid U is a pity that McLynn, who 
i ■ *«mg, unfamiliar with the British authdrities 
. fcr thls period^does not in fact use this ex- 

: ^JPle to support his thesis, the* ' Unit qcT States end Germany 

[ /■ clear from what lie, has to say that the app ' J, . essentially for die control 
^RmWkridsso^ the French In the eighteenth ! 

the tbit *«< rcmarks : will 
i ht deals witlvw# poor staff-work. . * . waL j B ^he forefront of 

motion on the basis of inndfe- st a g ® . , 'i(jck to q straightforward 

„ and, inaccurateTnteillgence, Httle.or flo \o c ^ «Tith more care to /. master : W. 

: v; kjOMedge of me dan gCrsand-un predict ability nar ^“T B ' lime t0 dieck hisfacts, andsoinfe 

armylnthe fie|ci|without ; than satj 


,, ,; : expositlop; Blit thesis a lot to be icq 

io - :thia:;de^pfiwiy book. ^ ^ 


In 1625 Martin de Arana, u nobleman of Bil- 
bao whose family had long been interested in 
shipping and shipbuilding, contracted to build 
and furnish six galleons for King Philip IV of 
Spain. This contract, its implementation and 
the employment of the galleons constitute a 
kind of peg on which Carla Rahn Phillips hangs 
a deeply researched study of Spain's Atlantic 
navy in the early seventeenth century, a sub- 
ject which, as treated here, is both fascinating 
in its particulars and stimulating in hs wider 
implications. Focusing on a critical decade, the 
book opens with one disaster, the loss of the 
treasure fleet of 1629 lo the Dutch at Malanzas 
(Cuba), and doses with anoLher, the batueof 
the Downs, where Admiral Tromp ia 1631 9 
crushingly defeated the armada bound for 
Flanders under Don Antonio de Oquendo. 

Yet this is not a naval narrative in the old style, 
but a work of analysis, based on an impressive 
range of archive material, chiefly at Sunancas 
and Seville. 

Three chapters describe the construction 
and furnishing or Arana’s galleons, with refer- 
ence to contemporary methods of naval pro- 
curemeni and shipbuilding. While the techm- 
Cal matters described here (and plentifully 
illustrated with contemporary pictures, mod- 
ern drawings and elaborate tables of measure- 
menis, costs, artillery, etc) moy welt be «■ 
aairded by some readers os the hprd core of the 
authors contribution .others may dwell on the 
larger problem which faced the Crown with the 
decline of Spain's shipbuilding industry at u 
time when more and better ships were needed 
for the great ! Indies flatas nnd the gullcnns 
which uccompuw«|d them or operated in sep- 
arate armadas. Although, it cannot be said that 
the ‘discussion of ihe state of Spam s merchant 
marine is entirely dear, the account of the TOle 
of the' galleon: in Ailuirtfo trade, and defence 
may help to dispel miwihdcistiuidings. 

We learn considcjubly more here thun We 
knew Before about the variable mix of royal, 
..' bureaucratic authority and private enterprise, 
both in lire provision of 5pain‘s« warships and in 
■ffie cantiuct bf Us 4 mericun lrade ° u, of a 
jumbled nridtfof brtfeis. repdrts, tellers, lists 
aiid (iccounU Ms- Phillips copies intone ^ub- 
nanfiat chapter a -vifrid picture of the prcpiira r 


tion of the special fleet sent to the Indies in 
August 1629 following the Mat auras etnas- 
troplie. Tli is frenetic operation, carried out 
against nn acute shortage of time and money . is 
aptly chosen for study, for in it appear, carica- 
tured not by the author but by the crisis itself, 
the typical features of Spain’s Atlantic war 
effort . We observe the ways of the victualling 
contractor whose command of cash enables 
him to exploit the necessities of the Crown; the 
combing of ports for seamen desperate enough 
to be tempted by advance wages; the cynicism 
of the captain-general, who has seen it all 
before. 

A section of ihe chapter about crews ana- 
lyses the Crown's scale of wages in the mid* 
1630s. suggesting that the common sailors had 
achieved a far slower advance than their bet- 
ters since c 1500, and that in the late sixteenth - 
and early seventeenth centuries the Crown re- 
lied on coercion and poverty rather than on 
wage-induce menis to recruit deck-hands for its 
armadas. What is lacking is a comparison of 
tliese with wages in the private sector, and a 
similar comment applies to the equally in- 
teresting chapter on diet and health. For the 
tension between the demands of the Slate and 
the resources of Ihe merchant marine is one of 
the themes involved in the great transition of 
the seventeenth century in the character and 
provenance of shipping for the wars. This tran- 
sition, from reliance mainly on conscripted or 
voluntary merchantmen to the dominance of 
State navies, occurred in the Netherlands, En- 
gland and France as well as Spain, and some » 
comparative reference to these non-Hispanic 
experiences would have been welcome. 

In an ambitious study of this kind experts, 
amateurs and others will find many minor 
points to argue about, but perhaps only one 
cause to worry: in what sense, if al all, can one 
regard this mountain or office paper as evi- 
dence of wlmt uctually went on in the dock- 
yards and aboard ihe ships? It is difficult not m 
(re impressed, as Ms Phillips clearly is, by the 
powerful hum of the bureaucratic machine, t}ie 
solemnity, elaborateness and apparent rigour 
of official procedures, die ethos of service 
which inspired many of Spain's high command, 
bmh civil and military. But whiu actual, pay, 
what actual rations, as distinct from the official 
rates and diclaries, did those sailors reccivt? 
Should we, us she suggests, give the oaptains- 
genoral the benefit of the doubt, discounting 
the accusations of fraud without further inves- 
tigation? Such questions spring to the mind 
continually even ns it feeds on so rich u cargoof 
‘ Information, but U i the end gratitude must pre- 
» vail for a- notable -advance- in a subject long 
obfuscated by ignorance iind navnl pundit jry. 


if 
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Taking leave of all one’s senses 


Inner voyager 
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If philosophy is understood ns n continuing 
conversation, in which past and present think- 
ers contribute, in their various ways, to a 
shared debate, it is fairly nhvinus that new 
interlocutors might enrich the discussion. 
Although ninny philosophers would nowadays 
agree that the tradilionsof Indian thought con- 
tain much that is relevant and potentially use- 
ful. the perennial difficulty is that those tradi- 
tions arc rarely made available in n suitable 
form. Hie vast majority of works on the sub- 
ject arc cither written by non-philosophicnl 
Indologists or are out of date |]liilosophical ly 
(or both), or deuiaml too much specialist 
knowledge, or are in various other ways un- 
usable. and so it is generally impossible 
to go beyond the mere awareness that "West- 
ern" philosophy is but one form of philosophy. 

Paul J. (iriffilhs's excellent short hook. On 
Being Mindless, is one step towards the recti- 
fication of the situation, From a base of first- 
rale specialist scholarship, lie carefully and 
accessibly explores a range of Buddhist de- 
bates about a meditative state known ns "the 
attainment of cessation'' [nirtnlhii-samtipairi), 
in which all meutul functions and activities, 
perceptual , cognitive and affective . are held to 
cease. Since this slate is neither cqunl to, nor 
results in, death, the question arises as to how 
cmergcncc from it, and the recurrence of men- 
tal activity, can lake pluce. Given that all forms 
of Buddhism hold both a non-substantivist 
ontology, in which things and persons are re- 
duced to a sequence of transitory events, and a 
strict view of causality, in which for every such 
event there is it specific set of conditions, one at 
least of which must be “of the same kind” (that 
is. for a mental event a mental cause), it seems 
hard, prima facie, to see how there could be a 
Buddhist answer to the question. 

The main body of the book consists of three 
chapters, each of which deals with a different 
school and its attempted answer or answers. 
All of them, Griffiths argues, accept a funda- 
mental dualism of the mental and the physical. 
The first, on theTherav&da tradition, sketches 


out the nature of the meditative attainment, 
and something of its place in Buddhist spir- 
ituality and sotcrinlogy, before analysing some 
arguments of Theravada scholasticism. The 
main answer is that a mental intention made 
before the attainment begins is the relevant 
causal factor. This seems to contradict the 
basic doctrine of impermanence: how, and 
where, does this intention exist during the state 
of cessation (which lasts a set time, usually a 
week)? Although there are a number of images 
which arc suggestive here (re-emerging from 
the state is tike uncovering the still-glowing 
embers of a fire covered by ash; the five sense- 
fnculties arc "purified'' in it like a mirror shin- 
ing inside a bag instead of being covered with 
dust m a crossroads) there is no postulated 


mental receptacle or vehicle for the intention. 
This is odd, since for other purposes, such as 
deep sleep, a kind of "subliminal conscious- 
ness” (bhavahga) is thought to plug the gaps 
between moments of mental activity. 

The second chapter looks at debates re- 
corded in the major text of the Vaibhasika 
tradition, the AbhidharmakoSa, which Grif- 
fiths translates as ‘‘The Treasury of Metaphy- 
sics”. Here one is further guided into the ideas 
and presuppositions of the philosophical con- 
text of the debates, before the three main 
answers are given: first, that a particular way of 
construing the existence of past events can 
allow the mental event immediately preceding 
cessation to be the relevant cause without 
violating the doctrine of impermanence; 



Monk J ion Zhen - a hollow dry lacquer figure of the late Nam period, c7dJ. It is reproduced herefrom The 
Great Eastern Temple: Treasures of Japanese Buddhist art from T6daj-ji, compiled by Yutaka Mine (180p. 
Art Institute of Chicago In association with Indiana University Press. Paperback, $20. 0253 20390 2). 


second (again. an image rather than an m 
ment), that mind and body “mutually get 
one another, and so mental events reocaa 
after cessation through seeds planted befoit 
hand in “the body with its senses”. (Thhpos. 
lion is perhaps more complex than Griffith 
allows, since Buddhism universally speaks i 
six senses, the usual five plus mind. In ifc 
image quoted above of the purified sensesasi 
mirror, the text is careful to specify thatilfefo 

five senses, thus not including mind, which® 

being so described.) 

The third suggestion is that a special kindof 
“unmanifest thinking consciousness” snbsia 
during cessation. The third chapter describa 
the YogScara position, which in essence elabo- 
rates this last idea. The overall ontology oftte 
school is idealist, but none the less it relaiai 
distinction between mind and body (the feta 
can be an intentional object of the former, la 
not vice versa). Its answer to the problem t( 
cessation , as to many other issues of conlinij 
and causality, is to postulate an underlyingtsl 
“unconscious” "store-consciousness”, wW 
“contains all the seeds" deposited by preriocs 
actions/intentions, and which is described i 
such a way as to try to avoid the implicatka 
that as a form of consciousness it must havetk 
sort of intentional object which involve 
conscious experience. A short final chapter 
summarizes and collates the arguments. 

To have described all this with such clarilya 
113 pages of text is a major achievemea 
Griffiths adds a glossary, appendices givingik 
central texts and translations in full, extend 
notes which will be of great use to specials, 
and a discursive bibliography discussing all ik 
textual sources, with details of available Inf- 
lations. For all these things philosopher, ad 
their students, can be profoundly gratefdl 
Griffiths also wants to do something eke: » 
show that all the Buddhist arguments discussed 
are unsuccessful, and that the presupposition 
of Buddhist thought are thus shown to be pick 
lematic. He argues seriously and with effeet, 1 
making some telling points. But as he hinutf 1 
stresses, our knowledge of both the texts ad 
co ntexts of Buddhist ph i losophy is minimal;* 
are, indeed, like children playing with pe&Hs 
on an ocean shore. I imagine thatit fsasafebet 
that at any given moment Descartes (of wb® 
we know quite a lot) is being refuted by span- 
one somewhere in the world, but he 
manages to be a productive philosopl&j 
resource. One may expect the 2,500 years® 
Buddhist thought to show a similar resiliedct 
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ffTERMATTHIESSEN 

Jtofrheaded Dragon River: Zen journals 1969- 
lQg2 

jjgpp. Collins Harvill. £12.95. 

. 0002715090 

Sint-headed Dragon River is a travelogue 
of the spirit by a man who has been almost 
everywhere else, Jind written about it. Peter 
Haithiessen’s Zen journals feature a multitude 
of small fishing towns, broad rice fields, old 
pines, small houses and low plastic green- 
houses, and innumerable birds such as sand- 
pipers on their way to Kamchatka and swal- 
lows gathering for the journey south. The 
search for places in Japan associated with the 
Zen master D6gen leads to not a few hot baths, 
pickles and noodles, as well as personal en- 
. counters with well-known and unknown 
monks. A map of the area visited, extending 
: from Nara to Nikkfl, shows the site of the two 
famous colossal Buddhas, for which the 
measurements are duly given. Interspersed are 
snatches of historical information, poems by 
Dftgen, Bash6 and others, quotations from 
the conversation of Tetsugen-Sensei (alias 
Bernard Glassmann), “the first American Zen 
master to complete k6an study as well as 
priestly training”, who was leading the trip. 

■ Somewhere beneath it all is the story of 
[’ Matthiessen himself, or part of it. 

| Remarkable candour marks the telling of his 
first encounter with Zen Buddhism in the form 
of “three inscrutable small men” (thus do im- 
. ages persist among the pre-enlightenedl), back 
t ; in 1969. They were Zen masters, guests of his 
[;■ wife, with whom his relations were temporarily 
\ under strain. It was she, however, who led him 
[• into his first experiences of the kind of Zen 
Sr shaped by the Rinzai tradition (of which some 
y' interesting details are highlighted). These 
L ; experiences were bound up with their re- 
conciliation and her death through cancer, by 
which time she bore the Japanese Buddhist 
k name Hd Kft, meaning Light of Dharma. For 
[: Matthiessen himself there was also much pain, 
the pain of participation in illness, of loss, of 
spiritual awakening and the discovery of blind 
alleys, the physical pain of extended “sitting", 
, °f disappointment in a teacher. 1973 saw a brief 


Barbara Stoler Milter 

ERIC J. SHARPE 

Hie Uni versa! Gftfi: Western images of th'e - 
Bhagavadglt 5: A biefin tena ry survey 
; 188pp. Duckworth. £19.50. 

0715625039. 

ARVJNDSHARMA . 

' The Hindu Grtfi: Ancient and classical 
inte rpretations of the B h&gavadgltfi 
269pp. Duckworth. £24. . 

0715620649 , 

•‘V- ; . 1 ' " ' . - • 

These volumes are intended 6s complementary 
attempts to establish the Western and Indian 
contexts in which the Hindu religious poem the 
Olutgmadglia has been interpreted. The Gita, '. 
us it is commonly called, is composed in ,the 
form of a dialogue between the .warrior Arjuna. 
and his charioteer, the god Krishna. Its place- 
ment within the tixth book of the Indiahcpi^ . 
. war, the Matwbhqraiu, gives It on ancierfl con- 
text in Hindu tradition that both of these; 
volumes ignore in favour of its existence os (hi 
"• independent sacred text around Which varied. 
** r ' interpretations duster. ; • V ; 

Eric J. Shaqie's book, Tfc- 
Western budges of the Hhitgavadgltd, was pub*,!' 
j lished to mark the 20Qlh a nnive rsatyof the first 
Western translation of ! the GiVu, ! in 178^- 
Charles Wilkins, under the patronage pjf it he': 
Enst India Company. Shiupe narrates h history 
of selected episodes in the Western interpreted 
. tlon of the Gita, including those by Emerson, /., 
1 : Thoreau and T. S. Eliot, as well as by scholar* :- : 
comparative religion, missionaries and 
. m'adenL Indian think era;’ like Gandhi, and' 

, , Wi lh 1 He text* 


were based 6n various Western translations for any commercial or intellectual benefit, but 
arid analyses. Arvind Shafma's monograph, as “entertainment for the curious". Since that 
The Hindu Gild: Ancient and classical inter- translation, the Gita has been considered the 
p, relations of the Bhagavadgitd, is a philological , exemplary text of Hindu culturein the West for 
study of selected passages of two “revisions" of almost two centuries. Despite the growing 
the Gita and four Vedanta commentaries, and : sympathy for Indian literature shown by 
is much narrower in scope and purpose. Schlegel and Goethe in Germany, arid by 

Although the exposition of these classical Emerson arid Thoreau in America, Western 

interpretations of the Gita is based on careful reaction was generally negative. Subjection of 
readings of the original texts, it is unlikely to be the Gita and other texts to Christian categories 

comprehensible to anyone not possessing by most Western Interpreters led to intentional 
knowledge of the Gita in Sanskrit and of the misreading of Hinduism. James Mill in A 
central issues in Vedanta philosophical debate. History of British India (1817), reflecting the 
As both authors acknowledge, much of the dominant colonial attitude of the time, argued 
material they provide has been published else- that even when ah Indian text- might appear 

where; the voliie of the two stqdles lies in the sensible, U inevitably contained some 

care with which each author integrates scat- - “monstrous exhibition" - such as Krishna's 

(cred. information and amplifies his survey of theophany in the ditd. 1 ' 
the subject with less accessible sources. : ; ; Sharpe demonstrates Ihatirilndia \hcGila 

Sharpe’s detailed' documentation of the was until the late nfoefcerith century the pre- 
text's early reception. Is thb most engrossing serv? bf a small clafcs of Earned scholara and 
pari of his story, focusing on the rather for- philosophers. OnlyWhenltbecame in the’ 
Witpus publication dFlhe Glia as the first major,; : 1880s, the symbol' of Hindu resistance to : ' 
ufork.of Indian literature to be translated Info: British rule, did It .'gate Wde bopularitV -' 
English.Sir Willialri JoneSjWhQ^asfl judgeat . rronjcally. this was in large part due to English ' 
thd Supreme Court in Calcutta and a; linguist, c translations, and more directly to fuzzy inter-. ' 

recoanbcd the relSrinnsliin nf riiirnn^rin tnir. ,lL i: . ■ . - . - 


wi wsapyuHumem in a teacner. ivu saw a 

Obstacles in the way 

— ^ — — discussions with 1 


journey to Japan, for meditation, and autumn 
of the same year a trek in the Himalayas, fol- 
lowed by publication of The Snow Leopard, 
from which the material in the second part of 
Zen Journals is largely drawn. This “Tibetan" 
journey was a slow turning-point in Matthies- 
sen’s inner travels, for although the dramatic 
experiences which he still hoped for, against 
the advice of his teacher, did not occur, the 
physical distance and contrast set his early 
efforts in the meditation hall in the perspective 
which they deserved. 

On his return, unplanned meetings led him 
to different teachers, Japanese and American, 
who directed him away from intense concen- 
tration on kfian practice to the gentler em- 
phasis on zazen preferred in the S6t6 Zen tra- 
dition. This became the dominant influence, as 
is made dear in the “Sfltfl Journals" which run 
from 1976 to 1982 and constitute the second 
half of the work. With Tetsugen he visited 
lending Seta monasteries including the original 
head temple, Eiheiji, “ascending the valley of 
the Nine-Headed Dragon River". In this way 
he was drawn Into an increasing appreciation 
of the Japanese founder of S6lfl, Dflgcn, 
whose quotations, such as “The zazen I speak 
of is not learning meditation . ... It is the 
manifestation of ultimate reality . . ", frame 
the journals. 

To ask whether Matthiessen discovered ulti- 
mate reality would not be quite fair, for it 
seems that he gradually stopped looking for it. 
Again and again he records experiences of 
heightened awareness of things as they are. 
Condemned to listen to a taped Dharma-tnlk 
(teisho) in English, he notes that “there was 
live teishfl from the ratcheting frogs m the tem- 
ple pool, the sudden silence at the nearing ot 
the heron, hard-eyed, wet glint on to taut b.l 
Such awareness is important throughout 
iiis story, but it is the awareness of an experi- 
enced naturalist given a new interpretation. 
What Peter Matthiessen really discovered, in 
the journeys recorded here, is his own original 
humility. This allows him to remain within the 
circumstantial, to tell us about the quirks of 
his teachers, including "the American-bom 
buddha” some years younger than himse , 
about this temple bell and that one, about 
buttercups, cinquefoil and mustard, about a 
man planting a field in bright yellow boots, 
and a band of Siberian buntings. 


7" .. r ! r. . ’ "■ iqusc.uruie uinsuan west arid 

: riyed'ftom HebrewvWjth, his frieri(l Wilkins; li ' lent, moral arid practical support to" 1 the v 
mordant. |ri the ^ryljteof. Hie-.Cbtnpjioyr . = ian»ersetnt DiHian : : >Ati6nMI^ •. movement 
Ben^lJ^nesproduoed ifc flrstdiwtti^fc clear soure* . 

(ions, of Sanskrit work^ iiUp Eng^h v beginol^: -of Garidhj> incorporatiop of the Gita into hls^ 
Wth to bepn fiuby 'Ipplitlcarphjrdfodhy ofrion-vlDlerice - thaueh 
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mentarial scholarship is his treatment of 
vision of the text known as the AnagforO*. 
which follows the Gita) as the. “fir^ J®* 
mentary”. A comparative reading of the ff? 
texts, both of which are found wilhia ? 
Mahabharala , allows him to set up the ®®* 
tomy between devotion and knowledge®* 
characterizes the later classical interpretation 
He also includes a brief discussion of the 
called Gitamahatrnyas, a class of vcrse *"JI 
ifying the Glia as a religious text, whic J, 1 
as a link in development of ancient fod* 8 ^ 
tudes towards the text. The main bo^y ^ 
book focuses on the Vedanta commenjan^. 

Bhqskara, Shankaru.Ramanujaand 

drawing somewhat uncritically on the WJW 
of . Western scholars like I^anklin 
and R. C, Zaehrier, as well as' 
,;Radhakrishnan.. Since the commentary. 
Bhaskara and Madhva are not avwWr^. 

. English, Shaifoa’s reliable paraphr® 5 ®* 0 ’ ^ 

' , glosses on selected passages of the GiWPJjjJ j 
■a Useful introduction to their s t an ° P? y 
Sharmii most clfearly. demonstrates tlte^j 
to which the canonical commentqrikl tra ®3 

6n the G//a all bperate from within idwh^ 

.philosophical systems, 'With thosevl^^TT 
tently Tead -bhek into the text, j : : : 
Despite' their dissiriiilar sourceS w* 
preaches, these two Volumes Illustrate ^Iwjr 
,Triteritionally ; r rriuiti-faceted 

.- pOem WaS bent to various philoppW^^ 

-political ptirpbses. That, classical HS-w#. 

.. modern Interpretations ; are lnv 8 ^ 8 ^^. 

: scribed by th© ideologies Of the CbmnJ c fl 

T is a .thlisth Of 0h(emporary Ttiticistri- i 
books pftejr &;^pricfete set of exampl® 

- : the' process' brOaden our perspf' 4 ""* 


discussions with Tibetans she was well aware of 

rarer. -nKSM 
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fUWKBROOK lions might be reported to the authonues. 

■ hud oftheSnow Lion: An adventure in Tibet Niominallv the practice of Buddhism is now 

^PP- Cape. £10.95. allowed butTibetans may nevertheless be im- 

1 0224 02379 9 ‘ prisoned if they air their views on religion In 

i Saine Brook travelled in Tibet after she had front ° f f heaiTd admitting their 

; njready familiarized herself with the Sherpas of ments . Uma u is therefore hardly 

t J®** 1 . who came originally from Tibet and lo ^ h . |he bopk contains no interviews 

■ ^ye retained the basic features of Tibetan WHJ™ * . , as or any other articulate 

sodal structure quite apart from the Buddhist JJJth p -hgence of such first-hand in- 

, *Wt. She also had the invaluable advantage Tibe . readers under the 

! * *P«king -Tibetan as well as Nepali, and of • “hat the indoctrination 

; in addition an experienced and hardy Chinese has succeeded in mak- 
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OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 

“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. r. Maxwell- [ 

Hyslop’s translation of The Dictionary of Classical I 

Muthologu by Pierre Grimal, originally published in French in 
1951 is a work at once authoritative and complete. Anyone j 
who has ever lost his way in the complex genealogies of tne j 
Greek gods and heroes will. value the forty genealogical I 

tables; scholars will appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to the ancient sources for each entry, as well as 
the helpful (and modernized) table of sources, in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which are most east y 
accessible for English readers (especially, and relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there is a full Index . . . The 
black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampling of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy; the generous cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an almost mandatory 
pleasure land it will indeed be a learned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously know on almost 

^ForTkmg time there has been a need to replace the useful 
but very dutdated Classical Dictionary of Lempriere. For 
factual and historical matters this was done years ago by the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary ; and; with the publication of 
Pierre Grimai’s Dictionary of Classical Mythology, 
Lempriereicen finally be r relegated to the shelf reserved for 
books whWh have honoural^ outlived *% r ^f^ a e ^ aust 19B6 


axial structure quite apart from the Buddhist with pro absence of such first-hand in- 
; *Wl. She also had the invaluable advantage Tibe . readers under the 

.of speaking Tibetan as well as Nepali, and of • ^ M the indoctrination 

■ being in addition an experienced and hardy mist . P Chinese has succeeded in mak- 
climbcr. To gain entrance to Tibet she acceptable to a 

! ^Pted an invitation; to join a small multi- ,ns . , Tibetans. In fact the many atroci- 
national mountaineiering expedition, and a ‘J oj0 ^^ m :. te ?ri l iring the Cultural Revolu- 

i “taratial (.art of her book deals with Hie hes “J™* J,“ iber a te deslruction 

. ‘oosions and somewhat . tedious quarrels bon, monasteries with their libraries 

. J“«>ng a group of Western mountaineers who of h art treaBures , have not been for- 

jittlein common but their urge to climb a 1 d mos t Tibetans realize that if it were 

ii ^tembuntain. Ms Brook herself had none g° tte » 0 r re fugce monks melicu- 

iijf thpse atnbi(lpns and regarded her half-. ^^^^Budciistlcripturw and prac- 
t ^“ried participation In the climbing only as an lot y P se{t | cmen ts in Nepal and India 

^ Unit>l tc} wander thr0llgh * Stic would remain of Tibetan culture. 

Without haying to stick to the rigid ve ^ c "*! _ e] b _ olc the fluently written land of 
, imposed- by -the Chinese on foreign , . i ias m any merits, including a 

h , e ? »od» atotch of present-day Utasa. but the 
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Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 

elmorkli-onard 

Bandits 

345pp. Viking. £ 1 0.95. 

0670HI580 I 

Ex-con Jack Dc limey, once a hotel chief, is 
working in his brother-in-law’s funeral parlour 
in New Orleans - until he's sent to pick up a 
corpse who turns out to be alive, and ineels 
Lucy Nichols, a former nun who's running a 
single-handed crusade against the Nicaraguan 
Contras, and specifically against one of their 
lenders, Colonel Dagobcrio Godoy. With a 
letter of recommendation from Reagan in his 
pocket, the colonel is soliciting contributions 
for the cause from rich Southern rednecks. 
Lucy, Jack and some friends From the 
Louisiana State Penitentiary feel that the 
money could be spent on better tilings than 
arms for the Contras, especially since no one, 
including his associates, really trusts the col- 
onel. The subject couldn't be more topical, and 
though the plot’s sndly broken -bucked, 
Leonard's ear fur dialogue is as acute, and his 
portrayal of lowlife characters ns brilliant as 
ever. 

JOAN SMITH 
A Masculine Ending 
IKftpp. Enlicr. £9.95. 

1)571 14751 S 

Loretta Lawson, a lecturer in English nt the 
University of London, is looking forward to n 
pleasant weekend in Paris discussing the tyran- 
ny of masculine grammatical forms with her 
colleagues on the editorial collective of Fern 
Sap. Her hopes arc blighted, however, when 
she uncovers evidence of what seems to be 
murder in the pied-d-terre in the* rue Roland 
which she lias borrowed from a friend in the 
department. The trail provided by a review 
copy of a deconstructionist work on Dickens 
leads buck to England and Oxford, where 
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Henry 

James 


in focus 

By abridging his five- 
volume Life of Henry 
Jame . r into one book, 
Leon Edel has 
brought the writer’s 
development into the 
fOTeground, as the 
richly detailed 
background recedes. 
Peter Ackroyd 
reviews it in The 
Times next Thursday 


A comprehensive weekly selection 

of new and forthcoming books received by the 7U 


Loretta pursues her investigations with a great 
deal of vigour, if rather less wit. A cheerful, 
lively and imaginative first novel - rather like 
Lorcttn herself, in fact. It would he churlish to 
complain (hat it's never explained why Loretta 
should wish to involve herself in the affair, or 
to puint out that almost every detail on 
academic life nt Oxford is incorrect. 

RODERIC JEFFRIES 
Relatively Dangerous 
182pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0 00 232111 4 

Inspector Alvarez of the Mnllorquin police is 
instructed to establish the identity of two tour- 
ists who hnvc died in a car crash in the moun- 
tains. It seems like a morning’s work, but ns 
Alvarez investigates he discovers a compli- 
cated tangle which involves a number of the 
English expatriates on the island. As always, 
Alvarez, with his views on Mallorca pnsl and 
present, on expatriates and their life, on food, 
brandy, women nnd the amount of work a 
policeman should be asked to do, is n delight: 
and he's a good detective us well. Fully up to 
the standard of Kodcric Jeffries's previous In- 
spector Alvarez stories. 

HOWARD ENGEL 
A City Called July 
284pp. Gollnncz. £9.95. 

1) 575 04019 X 

Canadian Benny Coopermnn, the best-known 
private detective in Grantham, on the Niagara 
peninsula, is asked by the rabbi and president 
of the B’nai Shoiom Congregation to look into 
the disappearance of Larry Geller. a lawyer 
who has vanished together with two million 
dollnrs belonging to most of the members of 
Grantham's Jewish community. Unwillingly 
Benny agrees to help, and finds himself in a 
tangle of municipal corruption, fraudulent 
contracts and organized crime. Neat, fast and 
funny, with good wisecracks from everyone; 
and Benny does a good job of detection as well. 
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ests of our readers. Children’s books, foreign- 
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Anthropology 

Fowler, Loretta Shared Symbols, Contested Meanings: 
Oios Venire culture and history, 1778-1984 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 301pp., Ulus. $35 (hardcover), 
$14.95 (paperback). 0 SON 1878 X (he), 0 8014 9450 8 
(pb). 1/7/87. 

Archaeology 

Burl, Aubrey The Stonehenge People 

Dent. 249pp., Ulus. £16. 0 460 04485 0. 23/7/87. 

HHdlngham, Evan Lines to the Mountain Qods: Nazca 

and the mysteries of Peru 

Harrap. 307pp., Ulus. £12.95. 0 245 54559 X. 30/7/87. 

Architecture 

Middleton, Michael Man Made the Town 
Radley Head. 240pp. , Ulus. £16. 0 370 304675. 30/7/87. 


Betz, Paul, editor Sir David Wilkie of Scotland 
(1785-1841) 

Raleigh; North Carolina Museum of Art. 378pp. £21.20 
(paperback). 0 88259 953 4. 

Harris, Mary Emma The Arts at Black Mountain 
College 

MIT. 315pp.; plates. £44.95. 0 262 08161 X. 31/7/87. 

Henderson, George From Durrow to Kells: The 

Insular Gospel-books 650-800 

Thames and Hudson. 224pp.. Ulus. £55. 0 500 23474 4. 

20/7/87. 
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FIFTY YE ARS ON — 

The TLS of July 17, 1937, carried a review of 
Sliphane Mallarmi’s Thames Anglais pouj 
tautes les grammaires (the manuscript of which 
had recently been discovered), from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

The “savant et ingdnieux professeur du Lycee 
Pdnianea”; Stfiphane Mallarmfi, published one 
tea-book on the English language for the use 
;of schools arid, projected several more. The , 
toimiscript of ;oh? of these ... is here 
published [with fc preface by Paul VaWry] . • • ■ 

■ ..The fact .that this odd but not ip Itself very 1 
■ w $tihg raannscript is the work of Mallarmfi 
has. suggested td ' M. -VaWry si number or 
‘hicresting reflections. He gives a moving 
. ( fcscriplioh of the poet teaching an inattentive 
class,; or unkble enjoy the beauty of the 


w ms toil, And this lead* M- vajeryio con B «u^ 
'.fS position b t all those whose productions are 
entjrely useless; the worst of all Ibb tnany 


’though MaJitrinO was never driven to this, he 
^ bored to extinction by his profession, and 
oply. 6t .the .berinniog did he make sorjte 


was also, as M. Vaidry reminds us, profoundly 
interested in the actual structure oflanffiage. 

rtvtrfe Of whaf it is usuSy thought to be, not 
,n idea gradually shaping llsclf m words '^“ 

Srffss.’xss^ 

terminations of abstract nouns. M. VaWty 
^KjatWhe iomi«h wlanated Edgar Allen 

PM he was inevitably toar among thp 
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